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ESSAYS 


Various Subjects of Practical Farming. 
BY EDMUND RUFFIN, or Va. 


Ow Daauine. 
[Continued from page 8.] 


Tuese three classes of low land agree in being 
formed either wholly or in part by the alluvial ac- 
tion of water, and in requiring relief mainly from 
the injuries of surface-water applied in streams. 
But in the manner and time of the alluvial action, 
and the results, and also in most other respects, 
these several kinds of wet or low lands are very 
different from each other. Also in the methods of 
draining there are important matters of difference, 
as well as of agreement in other respects. The 

ter number of bodies of low ground (excluding 
isnectbes and extensive peat swamps or bogs,) 


‘belong severally to one or another of these three 


divisions ; but many others partake of the charac- 
ters of more than one. But great as are the differ- 
ences of character of the several classes, as here 
arranged, and even of different bodies of land, be- 
ing strictly to some one class, nearly all such 
lands are or have been fertile, and possess great 
icultural value—unless so far as the value has 
been impaired by ill-directed labour of tillage or of 
draina; Passing by all minor variations, whether 
natural or artificial, the different classes of low 
lands will be described and treated according to 
their respective general characters, and their re- 
irements for drainage. According to their quali- 
of surface and of soil, all these lands will need 
the drainage of surplus rain-water, by water-fur- 
fows, grips, and rain-ditches, in like manner as di- 
fected above for higher lands. But in addition, 
these lower lands require the proper use of streafn- 
hes, as the especial and most important means 
for their drainage: and which means will be the 
ome subject of the following observations and 
uctions. 


1.—Bottom lands of elevated valleys, bordered by 
high hill-sides. 
In a hilly region, or where high table-land is cut 


through by valleys, every such valley is, throughout 


its length, passed over by a stream, which, in past 
times has brought down and deposited all the earth 
now composing the soil, and the inferior beds for a 
considerable depth. The stream has enough of 
descent, and consequent velocity, to be at all times 
rolling onward slowly the sand in its channel. When 
swollen by rains, the supply of transported earth, 
washed from the hills, is greatly increased; and the 
stream then overflowing the low land generally, de- 
posits the heaviest particles of earth (sand,) near- 
est its margin, and also in greatest quantity, while 
the finer clay and washings from rich soil, are long- 
er suspended in the flood, and when dropped, are 
spread thinly over lower levels and at greater dis- 
tances from the stream. This natural and continued 
action of all rapid and overflowing streams operates 
to raise the land highest nearest the stream; until 
so much difference of level exists, that at some time 
of overflow, or because of some new obstruction in 
the old channel, the stream Jeaves some portion of 
its former bed, and finds or opens a new passage 
through a lower level. Thus every lower part is 
successively raised by either the temporary over- 
flows or the more permanent changes of the course 
of the stream. And by these operations, whatever 
may be the slope of the bottom of the valley along 
its Jength, the surface is not far from level, at any 
time, in any cross line. The difference of height of 
surface in any such cross line will rarely exceed 
two feet. 

The main streams of such valleys are of all sizes 
from mere rivulets to large mill-streams, or even 
small rivers. The bordering flats are of widths 
bearing some proportion to the sizes of the streams; 
and are usually within the extremes of 30 to 150 
yards wide. The streams have considerable ‘fall, 
or rate of descent in their course—say from 8 to 15 
feet in the mile. The bottom land has still more 
fall than the stream. The natural laws which re- 
gulate the motion and the effects of flowing streams 
tend continually to equalize the whole fall, or de- 
scending grade, of the bed of each stream, and ‘of 
the bordering alluvial Jand; and also to bi to 
something like equality the respective grades of dif- 
ferent streams and bottoms. For if there be an 
excessive accumulation of deposited earth, and’ of 
height of level of the low ground, at the upper part, 
(the place of first and largest supply from the halls, 
the stream will be made more rapid by the r 





fall so oy to its bed, and subsequently, it will 
carry all moving or suspended earth to a lower 
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level, before depositing any. Not only so of the sup- 
plies of earth from the hills, or the higher streams, 

ut its own channel will be cut deeper and wider, 
and the excavated earth removed to much lower 
levels, where the fall is less, and the current has 
less velocity. And if any intermediate part of the 
channel should have much less fall than the adja- 
cent parts above or below, this more level part of 
the stream will receive accessions of earth to raise 
its up-stream part, until the general rate of fall has 
been nearly equalized. And low parts of the land, 
from the natural and obvious operation of the wa- 
ter, will receive larger shares of the deposited earth, 
until brought to the general height, and nearly to 
the average grade. Therefore—provided there is 
sufficient length of stream, and of general fall in its 
course, and also that the soil of the bottom is of 
loose materials, subject to be abraded and removed 
by water—every stream will tend to approach a 
certain degree of uniformity of fall in all parts of 
its own course; and also of uniformity of its fall 
with that of all other similar streams—and conse- 
quently, of the alluvial bordering lands, whose de- 
position and height of surface are produced by the 
action, and are proportioned to the height of their 
streams. This general grade, to which all streams 
(of the character stated) tend to bring their chan- 
nels, is within the two extremes of being so steep as 
to be liable to be cut deeper by the current, and so 
level as not to permit the further rolling onward of 
the sand brought from above, and. so are constantly 
choked by the stoppage. Within these extremes 
will be found most streams in their natural chan- 
nels, But this equalizing operation of flowing wa- 
ter must cease when it loses the general fall, or the 
low-enough discharge, necessary for the exertion of 
the power. If the stream is discharged into a mill- 
pond, or upon a tide-marsh, of course all its fall 
there ceases; there is nothing to receive or carry 
off the deposited earth, or at least its heavier parts; 
and of course the channel of the stream would 
be there filled with the earth washed from its upper 
parts, unless often cleaned out. 

These natural and universal laws of moving wa- 
ter, and the certain effects, should be brought to 
aid, and fully to concur with the designed operation 
of every plan of drainage in such situations. If, in 
such cases, we bring Nature to work with and for 
us, the beneficial result desired will be surely and 
easily obtained. But if in opposition to Nature and 
her laws, the labors for drainage will yield more 
disappointment and failure than success and profit. 

Bottom lands of the kind under consideration, in 
their natural state, must have presented scenes of 
remarkable beauty. ‘I'he clear stream, not as yet 
choked by the earth washed from cultivated high 
land, and rarely obstructed, flowed in a deep and 
meandering channel, bordered by high and dry mar- 
gins. Thesprings, bursting out at the foot of the 
adjacent hills, either had cut sufficient passages to 
flow in little rills to reach the mainstream, or their 
scant waters had sunk and disappeared in some 
sandy part of the soil—leaving but little space de- 
pny by standing water or mire. The bottoms 
were for the greater part dry and firm, and were 
covered by magnificent forest trees of kinds suited 
to such soils—poplar, gum, ash, maple, and syca- 
more. The steep and high hill-sides on each side, 
in some places jutting out and in others retreating, 
were covered by as noble oak and hickory trees. 
All these beautiful and fertile bottoms have long 
been cleared, cultivated, and very generally dam- 





aged greatly in value by their improper treatment, 
Their original beauty can only be inferred from the 
parts too narrow to be worth bringing under cultj- 
vation, and which therefore remain in their natura] 
state. 

When the neighboring higher lands, and especia]:" 
ly the bordering hill-sides, were cleared and culti- 
vated, and their soil and even the sub-soil in many 
cases were washing down with every heavy rain, 
then commenced the ruin of both the natural beauty 
of the bottoms, and much of the available value for 
cultivation. Their drainage was still a later opera- 
tion; and was generally conducted improperly, as 
wellas the subsequent cultivation; so that the lands 
were more than half worn-out, before they had 
been half-drained. Still, much of value and fer. 
tility remain to be obtained by better methods; and 
the proper system of drainage, even if necessary to 
be made altogether new, will cost less than to con- 
tinue to keep the old ditches inorder. 

The general courses of the valleys are usually 
crooked—the outlines of the bottom-land still more 
crooked, (being the boundaries marked by the ir- 
regular curves of the base of the hills—) and the 
stream, in its natural channel is more crooked than 
either. Besides the occasional changes of the course 
of the stream, made in seeking a lower and often 
a much longer channel, every considerable obstruc- 
tion of the stream, by earth or the fixing of before 
floating rubbish, tends to produce some new direc- 
tion and channel. Every long straight stretch of 
the stream increases its velocity, and makes it work 
to prolong that course by cutting into the earth at 
its lower end, and so scooping out what must make 
a very great crook and sudden turn of the stream, 
Thus, the tendency of all such obstructions is to 
increase the crookedness and length of a stream, as 
well as to choke its channel and raise its level. 

From high and hilly lands, the surplus water of 
heavy rains flows so rapidly as to produce torrents 
down the hill-sides, and high though transient floods 
along the streams, and sometimes over the border- 
ing low grounds. Though so large a pre rtion of 
rich soil has been swept off the higher lands and de- 
posited on the lower, as to have made the latter 
very rich in their natural state, still the larger pro- 
portion of the washed and transported earth was 
merely sand. These different kinds of deposites 
were often intermixed—but in many cases they ap- 
pear in separate and distinct layers. 

The errors of ordinary management of these 
lands, both of drainage and tillage, are too numer: 
ous to be described in detail. The most important 
of those which effect the drainage injuriously, are 
the following:—Ist. Permitting the stream (if large) 
still to run in its natural crooked or obstructed chan- 
nel; and, consequently, the level of the water to be 
made too high for the drainage of the land. Qnd. 
Thickets of rank weeds and shrubs and vines grow- 
ing on the margins of the crooked stream, because 
inaccessible to the plough:—3d. When straighten 
ing or altering the course of the stream, the cutti 
the new passage along one side of the low gro 
adjoining the base of the hill-side:—and 4th, The 
use of open side and spring-ditches, subject to be 
choked more or less by every rain-flood. 

The procedure, different in all these res 
necessary for the proper drainage of such } 
now be stated, though in general and cursory mab- 


ner. 
Most of all the smaller streams in cultivated 
lands, have already been changed by ditches to 
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straighter and better routes, though rarely to the | is thrown across the ditch, immediately below. 


pest that might have been chosen. It is only as to 
some of the large streams that this has not been 
attempted, and at least partially effected. The 
jarger the stream, the more necessary and the more 
beneficial will be the improvement made, by 
straightening its course. But it has been in many 
eases left undone, because of the supposed diffi- 
culty of the work, or of legal obstacles, in conse- 

ence of different proprietors holding parts of a 
body of low ground, which can be drained gee 
only on ageneral plan, ofextensive operation. J shall 
not stop to discuss the latter obstacles; but proceed 
as if they had been removed, if not by wiser legis- 
Jation than has heretofore prevailed in Virginia, at 
least by private agreements and co-operative action 
of all the adjacent and interested proprietors. 

When a large stream, having abundant fall, is to 
be straightened, the new route should be chosen 
without regard to the old course, or to the line of 
the bordering high ground. The improver is usual- 
ly tempted to adhere as much as may be to the most 
suitable parts of the old channel, because saving so 
much new work of excavation; or otherwise, to 
keep the new excavation along the line ———s the 
high from the low-land, to preserve the body of low 
and valuable Jand as much in large pieces as possi- 
ble—if not in one unbroken body, as a continuous 
side ditch would serve-for. Both these objects 
offer important advantages. But either will be 
dearly bought, if at the cost of adopting an impro- 
per location for the main ditch. 

As these bottoms were the richest lands, very few 

ts of them still remain uncultivated. The land 
ving been made fit for the use of the plough, (as 
a draining implement,) and also partially dry, are 
useful facilities for subsequent operations for drain- 
age. But the actual labors for drainage usually in 
existence will rarely serve as parts of a new and 
eorrect plan; and are rather hinderances than aids 
tothe latter labors. The drainer must consider, 
and decide according to the particular circumstan- 
ces of each case, whether to preserve any parts of 
the old ditches, or to adopt a new plan of drainage 
entirely, and abandon and oblitetate all the old 
work. 

In commencing the improvement or renewal of 
the drainage of a considerable body ef low-land of 
the kind now under consideration, the operation 
first in importance, though not necessarily first in 
time, is the straightening and properly locating the 
main ditch and the stream it is to carry and dis- 
charge. The whole ground, and every route, should 
be carefully examined, so as to choose the best 
possible course. This should combine as much as 
possible the different requisites of being the short- 
@st proper route—running along the lowest ground 
avoiding short curves when changing the direc- 
tion—and obtaining as equal velocity as may be of 
all parts of the current. Tf straight courses are used 
at all, they should never approach very near at the 
point of a change of general direction in the ditch. 

les and even short turns by curves are altogether 
missible. A long straight course serves so to 
escending stream that 


its direction cannot be suddenly changed, without 
ury. Ifaturmof the ditch be made at ever so 
se an angle, or by a very short curve, the rapid 
stream rushes against the side of the ditch which is 
directly in its previous straight course, washes out 
a hollow, which, if in clay soil is swept off to the 
next deeper and stiller water, or if sand, or gravel, 





This operation proceeds slowly even in the ordina- 
ry flow. But when the stream is increased many- 
fold in volume and power, by rain-floods, then in a 
few hours a great chasm may be hollowed out into 
the land, and the designed channel dammed across 
just below, by the eddy of the torrent so despositing 
the washed sand and gravel—and- the then flood of 
water continues its straight course over the low- 
land, spreading and overflowing according to the 
level and the obstructions, until finding places of 
discharge into the main ditch, at lower points. 

In bottoms of the kind under consideration, of 
soil and sub-soil more or less sandy, (or gravelly,) 
and bordered by high hilis, from which sand is 
washed and brought down by every heavy rain—the 
stream, whether in its natural crooked and ob- 
structed channel, or in a properly located ditch or 
canal, necessarily must bring down much sand. It 
depends on the size, course, and location, of the 
channel, and the absence or presence of obstruc- 
tions to the stream, whether this quantity of sand 
shall be frequently choking the passage, and re- 
quire nearly all the accumulations to be removed 
by the farmer’s labor—or otherwise that the sand 
shall be harmless, and even made serviceable, if 
there be ponds or other low places wanting raising. 
Every obstruction to the stream, whether by a fal. 
len or floating branch of a tree becoming fixed and 
collecting rubbish—or by a sudden change of direc- 
tion checking the current—or whatever cause may 
produce much inequality of velocity in the stream— 
all serve to cause the sand to be deposited at every 
place of comparatively still or: eddying water.— 
These particular places of accumulation require to 
be frequently cleaned of the sand. Thus most of 
all the sand brought down will have to be thrown 
out of the ditch by hand, at an enormous expense 
of labor—and the repetition may be required, in 
part, by every flood of rain. Moreover, as these 
clearings of sand are required mostly at the parti- 
cular points of obstructed water, the quantities of 
sand thrown out there on the banks become a cause 
of increased labor in throwing later sand, and of 
injury to the land so covered. 

Now under the reversed conditions of a proper 
location, combining as much as may be the differ- 
ent requisites stated above, a smaller ditch, or 
canal, will much better discharge the same volume 
of water—there will be less sand washed out of the 
banks and thrown into the channel—and the sand 
which is brought by the streams from their higher 
waters, and of which the access cannot be prevent- 
ed, will be mostly carried off, without doing injury, 
by the regular action of the stream itself. This 
beneficial operation is produced by giving to the 
stream, in its new channel, equal and uniform ve- 
locity. 

It is not necessary, in the beginning, that the bot- 
tom of the ditch shall be brought to an equal grade, 
or rate of descent, throughout. If the general or 
average rate of fall be sufficient, the parts of the 
bottom left too high will be washed out deeper, 
and any too deep will be filled up by the washings 
from above; so that, if the location and course of 
the main ditch (or of = smaller ditch of like kind) 
be right, the grading will become regular. If there 
be too much fall, the ditch generally will be washed 
deeper; or will discharge more earth at its outlet, 
than is brought in at its upper end and sides. If 
there is too little fall, the reverse effect will be pro- 
duced, and ‘the ditch will be always retaining sedi- 
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ment or sand, because receiving more than it can 
di . But (as stated above,) the greater num- 
ber of such bottoms were so graduate by the very 
manner of their natural formation, and the deposi- 
tion of drifted sand and suspended clay, that they 
are in the desirable medium between these ex- 
tremes; and their streams placed in proper chan- 
nels, have enough velocity to carry on er ys | all 
the drifted e received, and not enough fall to 
wash the channel much deeper, or injuriously. 

Under such circumstances, if the stream is ob- 
served at any ey of its course, it will be seen that 
the loose sand at the bottom is continually moved 
onward by the force and fall of the current. As 
there is no obstruction to its passage, the sand 
continues to move on, and will continue to move on, 
and will do so for any distance, if the same circum- 
stances continue to operate. Whether the course 
is one mile or twenty miles does not affect this op- 
eration and result. So long as the passage is uno 
structed, and the velocity of the water unchecked, 
and the fall is sufficient, the sand will be rolled on, 
slowly but steadily, towards the outlet or final place 
‘either of discharge or deposite. The finer earths, 
clay or mud, suspended in the water, of course 
will pass off still more rapidly, and to great- 
er distances, than the heavier sand and gravel. 
Wherever the fall of the stream is much reduced, 
or changes to a level, as on reaching tide-water, or 
a mill-pond or lake, then the drifted earth will be 
deposited, (as before stated of streams in their nat- 
ural channels,) and there the outlet of the ditch 
miay require frequent removals of the accumulated 
sand, by hand-labor. 

In an extensive body of land, and length of ditch, 
the sand may be sometimes put toa good use, in 
filling the basins and hollows in the land. If the 
main ditch is conducted through such places, need- 
ing raising, it should there be given a depth of 6 to 
12 inches more than required for mere drainage— 
or more if the digging is in rich mud soil. The 
drifted sand wili soon fill this deeper cutting; and 
at convenient times may be shovelled out, so long 
as useful to raise the low margins and adjacent de- 

ressions. 

It is scarcely necessary to compare with this man- 
ner of properly locating a main ditch the ordinary 
and erroneous plan of lg it along the junction 
of the low and high land. There could scarcely be a 
worse position chosen for the operation of the ditch 
and the stream it conveys. The level of the ground 
on the side Biv ony most exposed to receive drift 
earth washed from the hill-sides,) is necesarily 
Peto route is more crooked—and the turns 
of the course more abrupt—than may be had else- 
where. All these are causes for filling the channel 
with more earth than the stream can carry away. 
But there are other assistant causes. The high- 
land-side of such a main ditch, if not also its other 
side, (next the low ground,) will be soon covered 
with bushes and vines, over-hanging the stream, 
and soon furnishing the obstructions to its course. 
The rank and matted growth catches and stops the 
floating rubbish; and these accumulations so ob- 
struct the current, that it overflows its bank and 
the adjacent land with every heavy rain. 

The inducement for this plan is that the main 
ditch may also serve for the side-ditch to cut off 
the s) which come in from the highland. This 
wo be a great gain, if the side-ditch is 

to be also an open ditch. But this is 
rarely required. The side-ditches (as will be shown 





hereafter,) ought to be covered drains, and there. 
fore will oppose no obstruction to tillage, and cause 
no loss of land. Their consideration however be- 
longs to another branch of the general subject of 
drainage—that of under-water, and by covered 
drains most usually. It is sufficient here to say that 
these side or‘spring-ditches are to be sunk all along 
the base of the hills or the rising ground on each si 
of the low-ground—deep enough to cut off all the 
springs; and, at convenient distances, and by the 
aoaiies cross-ditches, (also covered, when of suffi. 
cient depth for covering properly,) the spring wa- 
ter should be conducted to and discharged in the 
main ditch. 

So far my observations and directions have been 
applied especially to but one of the three classes of 
low ground requiring to be drained principally by 
stream-ditches. But the same views will also 
ply more or less to the drainage of both the other 
classes—so that their consideration will not } 
so much space as was required for the first class, 

2. Low and Flat Swamps, on very wet bottoms ¥ 
Valleys.—This class of wet land differs from the 
preceding in having less fall, and the streams there- 
fore being more sluggish and more obstructed in 
their courses—and in the bordering hizher lands be. 
ing usually of gentle slope, and rising to no great 
elevation. Owing to these different circumstances, 
(and also to the adjacent high lands being generally 
of sandy and absorbent texture, and level surface,) 
the supply of surplus water from rain torrents is 
much less abundant, less rapid, and less operative 
in bringing in and afterwards carrying on transport- 
ed earth, than in regard to the class of Jow lands 
already discussed. The smaller supply of surplus 
water is however more confined, longer retained, 
and therefore in much greater excess on these flat 
ter bottoms. Also, with the alluvial deposite of 
finely divided and floating earth brought down and 
distributed by the wide-spread and comparatively 
still and overflowing waters, there is another inter 
mixed and very important deposite, of slowly de 
caying remains of plants which grew and pe 
on the ground, and which often give more or less of 
a peaty constitution to such soils. Soils of such 
constitution, and full of water, of course are soft, 
if not miry. But it is not meant to include orto 
treat of the very extreme bodies of true peat sw 
Jands, such as the great Dismal Swamp of Virginia, 
and many others still more extensive of North Care 
lina and the more Southern States. These — 
vast spaces—and as well as the tide-marshes, ( 
principally of vegetable constitution,) offer a wide 
field for interesting inquiry and discussion. Both 
these great bodies of vegetable soils have occupied 
much of my labors of investigation, and personal 
examination; and most of the results have al 
appeared in sundry former publications. For 
reason, as well as because of the magnitude of this 
particular subject of peaty or vegetable soils, it will 
not be embraced in this essay—which, in regard to 
swamp lands, will be coainal to the smaller sw 
in valleys, usually of no very great width, thougl 
some cases a mile or more, and bordered on 
side by higher lands. Still these smaller bodies of 
swamp lands, (compared to the vast areas above 
referred to as omitted,) are quite extensive in lower 
Virginia, and offer rich rewards for the drain 
them, and totally altering their existing satu 
or submerged condition, and removing all the exist 
ing evils to health subsequent thereupon. k 


The same general principles of drainage 
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directed the instructions for the higher bottom lands 
pefore considered, may be applied to and should in- 
dicate the drainage of swamps in valleys. The ope- 
rator however should make due allowances for the 
difference of circumstances, and shape his practice 
accordingly. In the swamp bottoms there is less 
fall, (though plenty for stabtng deeply enough the 
main channel, and discharging the water—) and 
therefore less sand, and even mud, will be brought 
in by the stream, and almost none carried out. 
More width and depth of excavation will be requir- 
ed for the channel of the main stream—and much 
more and frequent Jabor afterwards in cleaning it 
out, to maintain the original and proper depth. But 
the more level and slower stream will do less dam- 
age by abrading the sides of the channel; and the 
new direction given to it may with safety be more 
instraight stretches. The less height of the adjacent 
higher lands, their generally level surface, sandy 
texture (readily absorbing surplus rain-water,) and 
tie slopes toward the swamps, all serve to lessen 
the volume and velocity of rain torrents, and 
the quantity of earth they can wash down from the 
high to the low land. This last named condition also 
its open side-ditches (for cutting off springs,) 
to be less unsafe than along high hill-sides. But 
still in this, as in other cases, it will be safer, and 
better in all respects, provided there is enough fall 
for the purpose, to have these side-ditches covered. 
Perhaps these general directions are enough for a 
judicious though inexperienced operator. At any 
rate, I ought not to attempt more, inasmuch as I 
have had no personal experience of this particular 
branch of draining. And but few other farmers 
in Virginia have had any such experience, because 
the legal policy of the commonwealth indirectly 
but very effectually prohibits all such swamp-drain- 
age, unless in the rare and very limited cases of the 
whole length of a swamp, being included in one 
man’s property, and its proper system of drainage 
being capable of being also placed under his control. 
The very existence of a swamp, and its physical 
character, imply considerable extent of Jength, if not 
of breadth also—and of course, its belonging in part 
to many different properties. Under our law, no- 
thing short of the general agreement of all the pro- 
jetors, and their co-operation in the expense and 
bor of one general scheme, can permit proper and 
profitable drainage to be executed. Of coursefsuch 
@o-operation, among ‘scores, and, in some cases, 
hundreds of different proprietors, is impossible. No 
extensive swamp, therefore, has been or can be 
drained. Yet the larger the swamp, the cheaper 
would the object be effected in proportion to the 
Yalue to be obtained. T'he draining and reclaiming 
of such extensive swamps as those of the upper 
parts of Blackwater, Chickahominy, and Pisnke- 
tank rivers, in lower Virginia, if executed on a 
gendral and proper plan for each of these great 
bottoms, would be certainly and cheaply effected ; 
and immense new values both to the individual pro- 
prietors and to the public interest would thereby be 
profitably obtained.* 


* The following passage from an article which I wrote and 
published in 1833, is not less applicable at this time :— 

“In this point only [swamp lands and their drain- 
age,] there is nothing to object to as faulty in the 
ce of individuals. For our laws (indirsetly 

effectually) forbid all such extensive drainings— 
and thus, our government shows a degree of negli- 
geace or stupidity (—it deserves no milder name—) 





which surpasses all of which evidence can be found 
in individual operations. When our country was 
first settled, it seems probable that these swam 
were comparatively dry, and the streams unob- 
structed, except by the dams constructed by beavers. 
But every operation of our civilized population has 
serced still more to raise, obstruct, and stagnate the 
waters. ‘The only profit yet drawn from the swamps 
has been by getting lumber from the large cypresses 
and other timber trees. In cutting down these 
trees, their tops are very often thrown across the 
stream, where each serves to catch all the leaves 
and other floating rubbish, until it forms a dam, and 
raises and often diverts the stream to a-new bed. 
The current is at no time sufficiently strong to re- 
move such obstructions, although it may be spread 
over a flat of half mile in width; and every one re- 
mains, until covered over with a deposite of mud. 
The Jaw permits any Jand-owner to add to these ob- 
structions at his will; hut (in effect) refuses the 
right to use the only means for bringing into profita- 
ble culture these great tracts of rich land, and of 
restoring health to the neighboring farms, which 
they now infect with bilious diseases. 

Notwithstanding the great extent of overflowing 
waters on the flat swamps, the supply is much 
smaller than it appears ; and they could be removed 
and kept within safe bounds by opening a canal from 
the outlet below, through the whole course of the 
swamp, as straight as the farm and inclination of 
the land would permit. Level assuchswamps are, 
there is plenty of fall for this purpose ; and a ditch 
of 10 or 12 feet wide and 3 or 4 deep, would drain 
away the water which, as now obstructed, inundates 
many thousand acres. The expense of this central 
main carrier would be very inconsiderable, divided 
among all the owners of a large swamp; and when 
finished, nothing more would be wanting to make 
the land dry, except the small side-drains to inter- 
cept ihe springs coming out of the highland, which 
each proprietor would dig for himself. * * * * 

** But cheap and profitable as such drainings would 
be, they are rendered impossible under our existing 
laws, because the concurrence of every individual 
owner of the swamp is necessary for the execution 
of the work. Black water swamp, (for example,) 
is more than 60 miles long, including all its branches, 
and perhaps belongs to more than thrice as many 
individuals, and it is manifest, that from such a 
number, no such concurrence can possibly be ex- 
pected; even if there were among them no minors, 
or life estate pny — eA whom - le- 

lly concur. If by possibility, only a single pro- 
oe opposed the scheme, while all the 
were in favor of it, he alone might obstruct the 
execution. Nor is there any remedy to be soon 
expected. If three out of every four of the pro- 
prietors of any of these swamps, were to be 
awakened to the importance and profit of such a 
general | ag of drainage, (and { am sorry tu confess 
such is far from being the case,) and were to pe- 
tition the legislature for powers to make it, and to 
compel all others to bear their share of the cost, 
the proposition would excite violent objections, and 
perhaps intolerant and unappeasable enmity to the 
scheme. Every small Jawyer in and out of the 
legislature, would be furnished witha most con- 
venient theme. We should hear the plan denounced 
as an invasion of the ‘sacred rights of property,” 
and the denunciation maintained 


so many — 
ments, (or what would pass for arguments,) that 
the advocates would be glad to retreat from the 
wordy inundation. 
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But plausible as such arguments may be, pre- 
cisely such might be urged against opening the ex- 
isting, or any roads, through private property, if we 
can suppose such a case possible, as a country being 
settled and cultivated, without having a public 
road within its limits. Roads are cut through pri- 
vate property without asking leave of the owner ; 
and he is also taxed according to his property, to 
pay his share of the expense of construction. Some- 
times it happens, that the road for which a proprie- 
tor is so taxed, both on his Janded rights, and in his 
purse, though beneficial to the public, is to him in- 
dividually a source of inconvenience and of loss. 
Still these exceptions are properly considered as no 
objection to the general regulation, for the general 
good—and the lawyers raise no objections, because 
the policy 1s already sanctioned bylaw. But if all 
of lower Virginia had been one great swamp, held 
by thousands of individual proprietors, and which 
could be drained as easily as Chickahominy and 
Biack water swamps now could be, according to 
our laws, and tothe arguments of lawyers, there 
would be no possible means, consistent with justice 
and the principles of our legal policy, by which this 
beneficial improvement could be effected.’’—( Farm- 
ers’ Register, vol 1. p. 386, 7.) 

[‘T'o be continued.] 





GUANO. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir:—Though no Agriculturist by profession, we 
have yet given the subject some attention, and have 
noticed with interest the great renovation of our 
soil, which has taken place principally by the oper- 
ation of Guano and other fertilizers. To enable 
the former to repay the farmer for his outlay as it 
should, we all admit the article ought to be afford- 
ed ata rate lower than it has heretofore been, and 
we had hoped the movement recently made by our 
Agricultural Society, would have been seconded by 
similar institutions, and resulted in such a reduction 
of the price as would have placed it within the 
reach of all. 

Such however, has not been the effect, and an 
examination of the printed accounts would indicate 
very clearly tc our mind, that these efforts have 
not been directed to the salient point ; and to meet 
with the desired success, we should change alto- 
gether the direction of our blow. The whole sub- 
ject of the guano trade has been studiously mysti- 
tied, and we fear our committee did not clearly 
understand it, when they induced senator Pratt to 
ee ge his resolutions. Our citizens, in the trade, 
nave always been on a footing of perfect equality 
with those of other nations, and the merchant or 
company who can offer the best terms will get the 
contract, let him belong to what country he may; 
but the present English company having large re- 
sources and unbounded credit, with ‘the hang of 
the thing,’’ have always been enabled to carry their 
point. But ’tis not that our merchants are unable 
to obtain the contract that we complain; ’tis not 
the English monopoly we would break down, but 
we would abolish all monopolies. We would de- 
sire to have the trade thrown open, and until this is 
done, the price will not be reduced, for let those 
get the contract who may, it will be held but to 
make money, and we have yet to learn the Ameri- 
can speculator would be less apt than his English 
brother to make all he could out of the operation. 

We do not know certainly what portion of the 
proceeds of a cargo is received by the Peruvian 


government, but we apprehend it is a very smal] 
amount, and the point at which we should aim 
ought to be to allow all our vessels to go there and 
take in what they may desire at some fixed rate— 
say, if you please, ten dollars per ton. By this 
means the heavy commissions here, and all the va- 
rious ‘‘ trimmings’? which swell to so large an ag. 
gregate, would be saved. Our whaling ships, if 
unsuccessful, would put into Callao for a load, and 
the innumerable California fleet would bring return 
cargoes of this manure—satisfied if they could re. 
alize by the sale, first cost, and a moderate freight 
on the cargo. By this means the Peruvian govern. 
ment would derive an increased revenue from it, 
while the supplies in this country would at all 
times be ample, and at low rates, and the dealer, 
owing to the greater consumption, would be remy 
nerated by a smaller advance. 

This has been the policy pursued by the propri- 
etor of the Patagonian Coast, who received for his 
share, one tenth of the net proceeds, and though 
the captains have always been at a very heavy ex- 

ense curing and loading—which would be saved 

in Peru—the article has always been afforded in 
market at about two-thirds the price of the for- 
mer. 

The contract between the Peruvian government 
and the company, we learn has just been renewed 
for the present year, but we think if the subject 
was fairly brought before our Executive, and the 
were advised exactly what we desired, there is lit- 
tle doubt but such an influence would be brought 
to bear on the Peruvian government, as would in- 
duce them to change their mode of procedure, and 
make some such arrangements as we have indicat 
ed. 

The subject is too important and involves too 
heavy an interest to be suffered to remain before 
our government in the position it now is. 

AGRICOLA. 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURISTS, 
BY PATUXENT PLANTER. 


That Agriculture is daily increasing in import. 
ance and becoming hourly more a science;—making 
rapid progress in the great art of increased produe- 
tion with diminished labor, and rising in respecte 
bility as a vocation, in the opinions of mankind gen. 
erally, are facts not to be denied. That those who 
now pursue it as a means of livelihood, indepen 
dence and pleasure, are more intellectual --asaiiat 
ter educated, and devote beneficially their mental 
acquirements, to what was formerly only physical 
labor, and consequently have accomplished the 
most startling and wonderful results, are also facts 
not to be contradicted. Then, why such pure 
apathy—such total neglect on the part of the i<_ 
lature the past winter in all things concerning thi 
great cause, and the interests of the farmer and 
planter who are ‘bones and sinews’’ of the State? 
Why appropriate to the ‘* Mechanics’ Institute”? an 
nually $500, (which I think was perfectly right and 
proper,) and pass over a similar appeal from the 
Agricultural Society of the State, without even a 
Report, or a reason assigned for such neglect—such 
contempt of the interests of the working farmer. | 
learn too, that the lawyers and mechanics whe 
were members of the two houses would have sup: 
ported the proposition if it had been introduced 
favorably by some one of the Farmers who compos 





ed the two committees on Agriculture. Stranger 
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still was it that some of that committee hold high 
offices in our State Agricultural Society. The ac- 
tion therefore which the Society at its last meeting 
took upon that subject, and also upon the dog Tax 
Jaw, was very gratifying to the large body of . plan- 
ters and farmers, and all believe and admit that it 
will have a salutary effect upon the conduct of 
future legislators who represent more particularly 
the Agricultural interests. With politics the farmer 
ought to have nothing to do, but in Legislation, he 
should be heard, and by concentration and union, 
which is accomplished through the State Associa- 
tion, his voice would be potential. A never-ceasing 
itation of these questions ought to be kept up un- 
tl the Legislature meets under a Reform Constitu- 
tion, when I hope more respect and attention will 
be paid to the farmer and his wants—and less dis- 
tinction drawn between Mechanical labor and Agri- 
cultural labor. The farmer asks no favors. He 
demands only to be put on a fair footing with his 
fellow-citizens. He wants laws that will protect 
him from loss of his property. He wants laws to 
secure his flock of sheep raised with such care and 
— from being totally destroyed by the lean 
and hungry starving curs of him who perhaps never 
had a sheep, or the value of one, yet keeps a large 
pack of unfed dogs ; or perhaps some young spend- 
thrift who keeps a large pack of hounds, and after 
hunting season is over, is off for the summer’s travel 
- or the springs, and pays no care to his hounds, but 
Jeaves them to live on their neighbors. Farmers 
want some protection against these rich and poor 
loafers, who by their persistance in keeping worth- 
less dogs half starved, inflict a serious injury upon 
their honest hard-working neighbors. In these days 
of busy toil and progress, I pity the young man who 
has not business enough to occupy all his time, or at 
least if study and reflection and moral culture does 
not take up all the time that can be spared from 
business. Whata lamentable spectacle for a pa- 
triot to behold, when he sees his young countrymen 
wasting their time and risking health and life in hot 
rsuit of a few lank and starved dogs, that are in 
Pull cry of a poor fox, that is frightened at his own 
shadow. Were it the Lion or ‘Tiger chase—how 
different! But it is in truth, only the boy chasing 
the timid hare. If however, persons will do it, and 
choose to spend time and fortune in such recrea- 
tions, let them ; but permit the humble farmer to 
ask some protection for his property. Let them 
pay taxes on such dogs as they keep, and they will 
then keep fewer and only such as they can feel 
assured would not damage their neighbor. It is 
earnestly to be desired that such able writers as 
your old correspondent, ‘* 4 Learner,’’ and Messrs. 
Earle, Calvert, Worthington and others, will from 
time to time keep this subject ‘*before the people,” 
by caustic and argumentative articles in the columns 
of the “ Farmer.” , 

Of the value of such a journal as the American 
Farmer, to the planting and farming community, it 
is almost useless to speak, for the evidences of its 
usefulness are acknowledged by all who read it, 
_ ‘the fruits of its good works” are manifested 


aily. 
.j . Agricultural Societies have performed wonders. 


By means of these associations and the spread of 

your valuable paper, Mr. Editor, great has been the 

increase in crops—in value of Jand—in value of 

stock—in dissemination of practical knowl 

in the improvement of the minds of our people, and 
our 





steads, and in the improved beauty of the country.— 
Any traveller can tell by passing through a man’s 
farm whether he isa member of the Agricultural 
Society or not, or a reader of an Agricultural news- 
paper. Look to the lower counties, to Talbot—to 
¥ederick—but especially to old Montgomery, and 
Prince George’s. Old fields that before these as- 
sociations were established were hardly said to be 
taxable, so low was the estimate put on them, now 
groan under the weight of 30 or 40 bushels of wheat, 
two and three tons of grass, and as much as a hun- 
dred bushels of corn per acre. The mule and the 
ox are taking the place of the expensive horse.— 
A cow’s milking is reckoned by gallons, not by 
pints as formerly. A fleece of wool is now.8 lbs. 
instead of 3 Ibs., and so in all things from great to 
small. And'seeing all this has been accomplished 
by the exertions of afew men, and with limited 
capital in proportion to the great work on hand, 
which is progressing, still how wonderful that the 
fostering hand of Legislation should not be extend- 
ed to the cause—and still more strange that even 
the voice of encouragement in the shape of a Re- 
port, shopld be denied to us after our earnest ap- 


peal! 


St. Mary’s,’’ and will try and réciprocate his fa- 
vors at some other time. 


WHEAT FOR LOW LANDS. 


Sr. Moor, Amuerst Co. Va., June 15th, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer :— 

Sin,—In reply to the question proposed by your 
correspondent ‘‘A Subscriber,’’ pa robes ind of 
wheat is most suitable for low lands, I can inform 
him that so far as my experience goes, the ‘* White 
Bearded’”’ is decidedly preferable to any variety I 
have ever seen for flat land. I think it less liable 
to rust or ledge than most kinds of wheat—the stalk 
being quite stiff and hard, which prevents it from 
falling, and being less sappy, of course it is not so 
liable to rust. Indeed when it first comes up it has 
a pale hue and continues so during the whole period 
of its growth. 

I have tried the ‘‘Mediterranean” on low as well 
as upon high land, and have the same objection to 
it that your correspondent has. The stalk is so 
slender and soft, that I believe it will fall upon any 
kind of land, and when that is the case you know 
the quality is not so good and the, quantity very 
much curtailed. On land which yielded in Medi- 
terranean wheat eight bushels per acre, I last year 
raised thirty-two bushels to the acre, of the White 
Bearded. My only objection to itis its heavy beard, 
which makes the chaff worthless as food for stock. 
+ I generally winter my work oxen and mules chiefly 
on chaff mixed with corn meal or crushing, and 
they not only keep in condition but grow fat, so 
you will perceive that with me, chaff is a consider- 
ation, and makes it necessary that I should raise a 
portion of smooth headed wheat. 

I last year sowed 403 bushels of wheat, 300 
bushels of White Flint on high fallow land, and 103 
of the White Bearded on corn land and low grounds. 
It is now the most promising crop of wheat I have 
ever seen. 

I am not a subscriber to the **Farmer,’’ but the 

ntleman for whom I am doing business (Mr 

hilip St. George Ambler,) is, and is kind 


to send me not only the Farmer, but all his other 





manifestly great in the embellishment o. home- 


papers and periodicals. 


My acknowledgments are due toa ‘Voice from . 
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Mr. Ambler was among the first who subscribed 
to the Farmer, and I am sure he would not be with- 
out it for ten times what he pays for it. Notwith- 
standing the prejudice which has always existed 
against ‘‘book-farming,’’ as the ignorant call it, Mr. 
A. has always subscribed to one, and very often to 
two agricultural journals, and has so far benefitted 
by their precepts as to make a farm once ‘desolate 
and dreary,’’ now to ‘blossom as the rose.’’ And 
many of his neighbors seeing the good effects of his 
system have done likewise, and are now reaping 
the benefits resulting therefrom. 


Very respectfully, yours, A. Perrysoun. 


For the American Farmer. 
THE CROPS—MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT— 
CHESS, &c. June 10th, 1850. 

Mr. Epiror:—My object is, to state simply some 
facts connected with the growing wheat crop. I 
‘have travelled considerably through the ‘*Red land 
District’? of Va., and also through some of the 
counties lying below the South West Mountains. 
J am sorry that I cannot report as favorably of the 
wheat crops as the newspaper accounts from other 
sections do. Four weeks ago they were promising 
here, but excepting a few crops they are now by 
no means promising. The crop in these sections 
will be short. I have never known fly to injure 
wheat so late in the season. Though it is all fully 
headed out, an abundance of fly may be found in its 
flaxen state. In addition to the injury from fly the 
crop of chess surpasses anything I have seen for 
years; some crops are half chess, others two-thirds, 
and I have seen a few crops almost entirely chess. 

In a recent number of the Farmer, a correspon- 
dent of yours seeks to know the kind of land best 
adapted to Mediterranean wheat. It does best in 
stiff wet lands. It does not do well on light, thirsty 
soil. It is very generally thought that it is not suf- 
ficiently productive to justify its cultivation. It 
never makes a very large yield, and yet from a 
trial of five years, 1 am of opinion, that it has out 
averaged several varieties which I have cultivated, 
which are universally regarded as productive. It 
has not generally succeeded on the South West 
Mountain lands of this State, and yet I am informed 
that a gentleman in Albemarle, residing on the 
South West Mountains, and who has cultivated it 
exclusively for five years, claims an average yield 
higher than that obtained by any of his neighbors. 
‘This season having been a wet one and all my land 
in wheat being stiff, I should, judging from the rel- 
ative promise of three different varieties sown, have 
made double had I sown altogether of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

I have seen some crops of Guanoed wheat of 
great promise, but my sanguine calculations from 
guano have greatly diminished by witnessing re- 
cently some crops that cannot possibly remunerate 
for the outlay. In the counties of Caroline and 
Spottsylvania, and one or two in Orange county, 
the improvement is not such as to justify the use of 
the article, provided, only, the article used in these 
cases was genuine. The most if not all the crops 
here referred to, were manured with guano pur- 
chased from the same house in the town of Fred- 
ericksburg. Itis strongly suspected that the article 
was not genuine. If this suspicion is well founded, 
it ae explain the reason of the failure; but what 
security has the farmer, that he will not be imposed 
upen again? where, as in several of these cases, the 
purchase amounts to several hundred dollars, it be- 





comes a serious matter to be obnoxious to such im. 
positions. I had intended buying liberally of the 
article this fall, but these observations made upon 
the crops of others, and the slender chances for re- 
muneration from my own crop, which was unques- 
tionably manured with the genuine Peruvian Gu. 
ano, I shall purchase but sparingly this fall, if at 
all. I have used guano on my corn and oats this 
season. The guanoed corn is evidently in advance 
of the other at present. The guanoed oats is also 
in advance of the other, but cannot bos | pay. 
Chappell’s Fertilizer has been used on several 
crops of growing wheat within the — of my ae- 
quaintance, and I design reporting the effect, as 
soon as it is definitely decided. Orance, Va. 
P.S.—A gentleman informed me a few da 

since, that he knew a Jot of land sown with 5 bush- 
els of clean wheat, which has all headed into chess! 
Does wheat turn to chess? Again, another gentle. 
man informed me that he pulled up a bunch of 
stalks, all evidently germinating from a single 
grain, and that one stalk headed out wheat, and all 
the balance chess! Again, I know a very fine 
meadow (Timothy,) which last year yielded a very 
fine crop of hay, that has now all headed out chess, 
Does Timothy turn to chess? I state these facts 
for the reflection of the curious. 


PREPARATION OF FALLOW LAND. 
Queen Anne’s County, Md., July 12th, 1850. + 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sin:—The information I promised to furnish you 
with, respecting the preparation of the fallow land 
of Mr. Pere Wilmer, of this county, is simply as fol- 
lows, viz :— 

The land consisted of 15 acres field, and a lot of 
one acre, fenced off from the corner of a 40 acre 
tield. The former was broken in August, and the 
latter in September, with Beache’s Concave Plow, 
No. 9, harrowed and rolled until well pulverized, 
and top-dressed with stable, barn-yard, and compost 
manure. The 15 acres were sown with Mediterra- 
nean wheat in the last week in August, and a pro 
duct of 23 1-3 bushels to the acre was received.— 
Three-fourths of the lot of one acre were sown with 
one bushel of what is known with us as the Hardware 
or Crate wheat, on or about the 25th October; from 
the one bushel he obtained a fraction over 30 bushels. 

For the encouragement of those who may wish to 
settle in this county, I will here remark, that Mr. 
Wilmer’s farm will produce on one-sixth of it more 
than three times as much as one-half wonld produce 
wken he purchased it. This improvement has been 
achieved without the aid of Guano, agricultural 
salts, bone-dust, marl, and with very little Jime. All 
the bought manure he has ever used has not cost 
him exceeding $100 per annum, all the rest hes 
been made on his farm. 

All we want is industry and enterprise to make 
our lands equal to any in the world. 

I should have furnished you with the above be- 
fore, but have been waiting to give you the result of 
the present crop, which is a failure of more than 
one-half. He sowed 24 bushels of Hardware wheat, 
which promised a very heavy crop, but the rust has 
cut the crops of this county short more than one- 
half, and it has shared the fate of the rest. From 
the 24 bushels he has 86 shocks cunsiderably Jarger 
than those that averaged him 6 bushels to the shock 
last year. If the wheat was well filled, I have no 
doubt they would average more than 8 bushels. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. Susscriger. 
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FLORENCE WHEAT—WHEAT TURNING TO | dian corn, old cheese, beans and peas, and their 
CHESS—CROPS. straws, the potato and its tops, the turnip and its 


Aldie, Va., June 29th, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer:— 

Dear Sir:—The Florence wheat is again better 
than any other varieties, and fully sustains itself in 
the public estimation. It has withstood the attack 
of the fly remarkably weil, and in fields on which 
several varieties of wheat were sowed you will find 
chess in the other varieties, but none in the Florence 
wheat. This has attracted considerable attention in 
the neighborhood, and if wheat does not turn to 
chess, I cannot explain it. What are your views 
about it?* I still regard the Florence wheat as the 
best variety 1 have ever seen, and can supply farm- 
ers with it at $1 25 per bushel, delivered at Alexan- 
dria at T. M. McCormick & Co’s. Our harvest is 
unusually backward, and our corn very small for the 
season. We have had a violent storm which has 
injured the wheat very much in portions of Prince 

illiam, Fauquier and Fairfax counties, I am told 
that whole fields of wheat were entirely prostrated 
by it. 

, Yours, respectfully, 

* As our friend, Mr. B., has asked our opinion, 
we respectfully say, that we are a non-believer in 
transmutation—though we have no disposition to 
enter into a discussion of the subject at the present 
time, as experience has taught us that it might be 
interminable. 


Sources of Phosphoric Acid, 


AND 


Suggestions on Coal as a Manure, 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Phosphoric Acid is found in various places, sub- 
stances, and bodies. In the mountains of Estrama- 
dura, in Spain, there are immense calcareous for- 
mations, consisting chiefly of lime and Phosphoric 
acid—in some of the rock formations of western 
New York, appreciable portions of phosphoric acid 
have been detected; the beautiful, exact, and truth- 
ful analyses of the’ limestones of Kentucky, made 
by Professor Peter, proved the presence of phospho- 
ric acid therein, in quantities ranging from .36 to 
2.57 per cent.—it has been found in lead, in iron, 
in the Bolognian stones of Sicily, which are a spe- 
cies of selenite or gypsum—in most calcareous for- 
mations in Europe—in fluoric spar—in volcanic 
boulders—in the chrysolite—in the Dutch ashes, so 
celebrated for their fertilizing effects, it has been 
found to exist in quantities as high as 2 per cent.— 
various beds comprising cropolithes and organic re- 
mains, fragments of bones, fossil bones and teeth, 
have been discovered by Dr. Buckland, enclosed in 
lime formations in England, which have been found 
to contain 18 ye cent. of phosphate of lime; that 
is, lime and phosphoric acid. Oystershells, marl, 
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wood-ashes, the flint stone, fish bones, coal soot, 
wood soot, bones, fat, horns, hoofs, and flesh of 
animals, horse dung, cow dung and urine, hog ma- 
hure, human ordure and urine, pigeon and poultry 
dung, brown coal, peat, marsh mud, the pollen of 
the pine in forests, wheat and its straw, barley and 
its straw, oats and its straw, rye and its straw, In- 


tops, the excrements of the dog, clovers and the 
grasses, guano, egg shells, coral, sugar, gum, honey, 
flour, the wood of trees and their leaves, rotten 
wood, the carrot, the parsnip, the. cabbage—in a 
word, in nearly, if not all, animal and vegetable 
substances, it has been found to be present. And 
as it is found in the soot of coal, we see no reason 
to doubt but that it must be present in coal before 
combustion. If not there present—if not forming 
part and parcel of the thing itself—how came it 
to find its way into its product? Looking at this 
question with the eyes of common-sense and rea- 
son, and drawing our deductions from the premises 
presented to our view, we cannot conceive it pos- 
sible, that any chemical effects can be produced by 
the process of combustion, to which it is subjected 
while generating soot, that can ibly create sub- 
stances not previously existing in coal. But as we 
know of no analysis made by a competent chemist, 
with the view of detecting this acid, we will not un- 
dertake to speak positively upon the subject ; 
though, as soot, the product of the combustion of 
coal, is found to contain phosphate of lime, that is, 

hosphoric acid and lime, the presumption is a fair 
in the body from which it was produced. And this 
and rational one, that both must have pre-existed 
view of the case is borne out by the fact that coal 
is the product, by slow, smothered, decomposition, 
of vegetable bodies,—of substances in which phos- 
phoric acid are known to exist. e 

In suggesting coal as a manure, we have felt 2 
diffidence in speaking in a positive tone, as to its 
being a source of supply for phosphoric acid, though 
we entertain no doubts upon the subject, as we are 
aware that that acid may be volatilized ata tem- 
perature of 560°, and, therefore, might, with pro- 
priety, have assumed. the fact, that the phosphate 
of lime found in the soot, had been driven off by 
the combustion to which the coal had been subject- 


ed. 

If then, phosphoric acid does so exist, the coal 

fields of our country will open a vast and fruitful 
source, whence to draw supplies of this essential 
element of vegetable products. 
Hence then,as there is a prospect that this acid 
does exist in coal, in sufficient volume to give it ag- 
ricultural value, it becomes the business of the 
chemists of our country, to submit coal to the most 
careful and exact tests of analytic science. If such 
tests should result, as we feel certain they would, 
in establishing the fact of the presence of phosphoric 
acid, then will coal prove, as suggested by Dr. 
Ewell, a most valuable manure; for, according to 
the analysis of Dr. Thompson, the organic part of a 
variety of coal analyzed by him, consisted of 





Carbon, - - 75.28 
Hydrogen, - - - «= 4.18 
Nitrogen, - - - = 415.96 
Oxygen,- - - - = 4.58 

100.00 


Thus we have, in the above analysis, the very 
organic food needed by plants. And when we look 
at the constituent elements of the inorganic part of 
coal, as illustrated by the analyses below, there can 
be no question but that coal, whenever a fair trial 
shall be made of it—whenever it shall be reduced, by 


grinding, to a fine impalpable powder—and applied to 


the land in that state, will prove to be one of the 





very best manures ever applied to the soil, as its 


ee 
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elements are those which comprise the constituents 
of the generality of plants. 

The following table showing what coal-ashes and 
coal soot consists of, when taken in connection with 
the above analysis, will enable us to arrive at some- 
thing like an approximation to what really are the 
constituents of coal, or, at all events, to form a 
tolerable correct idea as to its applicability to the 
purposes of manuring:— 
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SSesles es. 
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ES z“|§S > 
Argillaceous matter insoluble in 
ee ee ee 62 
Alumina - - - - - ) 
Lime,- - - - - - 6 
Magnesia, pw se 8 
Oxide of Manganese, - - - 3 
Oxide and Sulphuret of Iron,  - 16 
Ulmic Acid, - - - - 302.0 
A reddish brown substance, con- 
taining Nitrogen, and yielding 
Ammonia when heated, - 200.0 
Asboline, - - . - 5.0 
Carbonate of Lime, with a trace of 
Magnesia, - - . - 146.6 
Acetate of Lime, - - - 56.5 
Sulphate of Lime, (Plaster,) - 50.0 
Acetate of Magnesia, - - - 5.3 
Phosphate of Lime, with a trace of 
ron, - - . - - 15.0 
Chlorade of Potassium, - - 3.6 
Acetate of Potash, - - - 41.6 
Acetate of Ammonia - - 2.0 
Silica, -  - - - - - 9.5 
Charcoal Powder, - - - 38.5 
Water, ee 125.0 


100 { 1000.0 

It will be perceived by the first table, that coal 

contains 15.96 per cent. of nitrogen, and it will be 
recollected that, to nitrogen is ascribed the prin- 
ciple of nutrition—that to it, wheat is indebted for 
its gluten—that to it all the grain family are indebt- 
ed for their nutritive properties—that to nitrogen, 
all plants that bear seed are indebted for the capa- 
city, ina great measure, of perfecting them—that 
it is nitrogen, which imparts to roots, trees, and 
plants, whatever nutriment they may contain—and 
that, in animal economy, it is nitrogen, out of which 
flesh or muscle is constructed. 

In speaking upon the subject of manures, Profes- 
sor Gray, who we look upon as among the most 
reliable agricultural authorities, says:— 

*€ In fact, the value of manures has been estimated 
by its power of yielding nitrogen.”? 

Dr. Dana, whose researches into the properties of 
manures, are perhaps, greater than those of any other 
American, and whose scientific attainments as an 
analytic chemist, is as superior to those of most 
others, as his ability is unquestionable, holds the 
following sentiments, in relation to the appreciation 
which should be placed upon nitrogen as an ele- 
ment of manure. 

“It is perfectly evident that the main agricul- 
tural value [of manure] depends on the ammonia or 
nitrogen, and the geine.”” * * * #* # 

* The nitrogen then, in dung, is that organic ele- 
ment, to which must be attributed its chief enriching 
quality. The nitrogen is the basis, both of the pro- 
duction of ammonia, and of the formation of ni- 








trates. Hence the quantity of nitrogen in manures, 
will form a very good element in the estimation of 
their value. Manures will be found rich, in pro- 
portion to their quantity of nitrogen, or their power 
of forming nitrates. This is the great and first 
cause of the enriching power of dung. Though the 
action of all excrements has been referred to their 
inorganic parts only, common experience tend to 
the explanation which has been given of the joint 
action of all their parts.”’ 

Professor Norton, of Yale College, whose study 
of chemistry, as applied to agriculture, in the best 
schools of Europe—and whose experience in this 
country and that, eminently qualify him as a safe 
instructor, and entitle his opinions to the highest 
consideration, holds the following views:-— 

‘* Manures containing nitregen in large quantity 
are so exceedingly valuable, because this gas is required 
to form gluten, and bodies of that class, in the plant; 
this is particularly in the seed, and sometimes also 
in the fruit. Plants can easily obtain an abundance 
of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, from the air, the 
soil, and manures. Nort so WITH NITROGEN. 
cannot get it from the air:—there is little of it in 
most soils; and hence manures which contain much 
of it, produce such a marked effect. Not that it is 
more necessary than the other organic bodies, but 
more scarce; at least in a form available for plants.” 

The value then, of coal, in an agricultural point 
of view—as a source of nitrogen—must be admitted 
to be immense. With the exception of Guano, 
there are no other substances, available as manure, 
which contain so much nitrogen, the great fertiliz- 
ing element, as coal. This fact will be made mani- 
fest on glancing at the following table:— 

Farm Yard Manure contains 1.95 per cent. of nitrogen. 


Water from ‘* i ss 
Oak Leaves oc 8671.57 * ss 
Burnt Sea Weed sc 0.40 88 66 
Oil Cake of Linseed ‘* 6.00 * 66 
Refuse of Cider Apples ** 0.63 * - 
Cow’s Ordure “« 82.30 6 66 
Cow’s Urine ss 3.80 * ss 
Excrements of the horse 2.21 5 sé 
Urine se ss 12.50 <« ss 
Excrement of the hog ** 3.37 § “ 

“cs ‘ce sheep “cc 9.99 ‘“é “cc 

cs ‘ec pigeons 6 9.02 « sc 
Dried Muscular Flesh ** 14.26 * 66 
Horn Shavings, ss 635.78 * $s 
Bituminous Coal ss 45.96 *§ ss 


It is difficult to conceive it possible, that any one 
capable of drawing just conclusions from the dala 
here arranged before them, can doubt the efficacy 
of coal as a manure; and, therefore, we shall leave 
the matter to be considered and reflected upon vy 
our agricultural readers, whose interests are 80 
deeply involved in the conclusions they may arrive 
at, and shall conclude upon this head, by the re 
mark, that, if it be the nitrogenous matters, so richly 
abounding in Guano, which gives to it its greatest 
value as a fertilizer, bituminous coal, in that regard, 
is second only to Guano, while the facilities of 
supply of the former greatly exceed those of the 
latter. 

So far as the virtues of coal as a manure may be 
concerned, but for our respect for the opinions of 
others, we could have spoken in a less equivocal 
tone, as we used the refuse coke of the gas house in 
the year 1836, ona stiff, red clay soil, with decided 
advantage, both in the improvement of the texture 
of the soil—and that improvement is yet visible—and 
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in the increase of the crops subsequently grown 
thereon. 

Let us, then reason together—let us consult our 
common sense. What are the constituent elements 
of coal, and what its products after combustion? 
We find by the foregoing tables of analyses, that it 
is rich in carbon—that it is rich in nitrogen, the 

at principle of nutrition—the important element 
of fertility—that hydrogen and oxygen abound in it, 
so also do lime, magnesia, oxide of manganese, oxide 
and sulphuret of iron, ulmic acid, sulphate of lime, 
e of lime, combinations of ammonia, and of 
h: and the various analyses of chemists assure 
us, that the same bodies are found in the plants cul- 
tivated by man; then why, we would ask, should 
not coal act as a powerful and efficient manure? 
We answer, there is no good reason to offer in sup- 
of the opinion that it should not; as whenever 
it may be applied to the earth in the suggested form 
of a fine powder, and subjected to the combined in- 
fluences of heat, air, light, moisture, and the voltaic 
action of the roots of growing plants, its powers of 
reproduction will be restored. Possessing, as it 
does, all the elemental food of plants, it is bound, 
under the operative agencies which we have named, 
to yield them up, through the manipulatory proces- 
ses which are carried on in the earth; the which, 
though performed beyond human ken, are, under 
the wise and beneficient ordination of Providence, 
intended for the benefit of man. 

By referrence to page 433 of our June number, it 
will be seen, in the extract which we gave from 
Dr. Ewell’s lecture, that that gentleman referred 
the virtues of coal, as a fertilizer, to the carbon com- 
prising one of its elements—that he looked to that as 
as the chief agent of its efficacy, if not the exclusive 
one. Now, however much power we may be willing 
to concede to carbon in the earth, in the formation 
of * woody fibre, starch, sugar and gum,”’ and as an 
essential element also, in the formation of the 
“ yolatile and fixed oils, wax and the resins:’’—and 
we are free to confess that we concede to it a most 
important agency, notwithstanding Liebig’s theory 
would inculcate the doctrine that all the carbon 
found in plants is derived from the carbonic acid of 
the air, yet we cannot agree to ascribe to a single 
element the entire effect produced by applications 
of coal, when there are so many other constituents 
in it, as we have shown, that are essential to, and 
which exert such substantive offices in, the con- 
struction of the vegetable fabric—all of which form 
important parts in building up the entire body. 

It is now 44 years since Dr. Ewell published his 
lectures. The science of nutrition was not, at that 
period, as well understood as now, and it is not, 
therefore, surprising that he should then have relied 
upon a single substance comprised in coal, as the 
exclusive operating cause of its fertilizing power. 
But now, though chemical reseach has not been as 
thorough as we could have desired—though the 
analyses made of coal, have not been speciaily directed 
to detect all its qualitative properties, nor witi the view 
of ascertuining their application to the purposes of ag- 
riculture; still enough has been done, to prove be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, in our mind, that Bi- 
tuminous coal possesses within its constituent body, 
the food of plants, organic as well as inorganic— 
mineral as well as nutritive—and that, independent 
of its carbon, it has many other substances, which 
are eminently serviceable, and calculated to exert 
potential influences as agents of fertility and fruc- 
tification. We therefore feel confident, that, when- 





ever its power of cohesion shali be overcome, by the 
process of grinding, as we have before suggested, 
and it shall be applied to the soil in the form of 
finely comminuted flour, so as to admit of the free 
transforming influence of heat, air, light, moisture, 
and the electric force of growing vegetation—we 
say, whenever this shall be done, that coal will 
prove to be one of the most powerful, as well as 
permanent manures known to husbandmen. 

It is beyond ali question, that the coal forma- 
tions are the results of the slow smothered decom- 
position of vegetable bodies—of bodies which once 
had life and being; and as such is the case, it is but 
reasonable to conclude, that whenever coal shall be 
properly prepared for the purpose, so as to permit 
it to develop its latent properties, it will be found 
still to possess the power of reproduction—still to 
be imbued with the capacity to sustain the vital 
functions, and not to have lost its recuperative 
principles. 

We are aware that objections may be raised 
against the action of coal as a manure, on the 
ground of its indestructibility by atmospheric ac- 
tion. But notwithstanding its powers of resistance 
in this respect, we believe that when disintegrated 
and reduced to a fine powder, as we have before sug- 
gested, that air, heat, light, and the electric power 
of the living plant, wiil be sufficient to extract from 
it whatever it may possess in the form of manure: 
that however strong carbon, proper, may be in its 
resisting powers, the agencies we have enumerated, 
will overcome them, encourage the process of de- 
composition, and carry it on to that point which 
will render it tributary to the necessities of the 
growing plants. 

It has been proven by successful experiments, 
that a plant grown in a glass vessel, is competent, 
through its roots, to decompose thesides of the glass, 
extract therefrom the silicate of potash, and ap- 
propriate it to itself: thus proving how potential are 
the powers and the action of the living plant, and 
would seem to encourage the belief—if not estab- 
lish the certainty—that the presence of living plants 
in the soil, through the influences of their galvanic 
tendencies, when aroused into energy, in their ef- 
forts to secure nutriment wherewith to build up 
their structures, are competent to liberate from 
bodies with which they may be in contact whatever 
may be useful to their purposes in the way of putri- 
tion. These substances once liberated, their ab- 
sorption and assimilation by the plants, will follow 
as a natural consequence, as it does not comport 
with the economy of nature, to exert its strength 
in the obtainment of objects, without profiting by 
its efforts. 

But, suppose for argument sake, we were to ad- 
mit the unchangeableness of the carbon which com- 
prises so large a portion of the constituents of the 
coal, which we do not, as we are firmly of the 
opinion, that through the influence of the agencies 
we have named, and the-electric power of the alka- 
line bodies in the soil, a healthful degree of oxida- 
tion will be excited. If, however, we should be at 
fault in this particular, we can see no reasonable 
ground to doubt, but that the other constituents of 
the coal, in its dust like form, will be utilized and 
rendered available as nutriment for the growing 
plants. Contact, the electric forces we have allud- 
ed to, and the presence and galvanic action of the 
living plant, will render the assurance of this result 
doubly sure. There are other effects which we 
have not before mentioned that we will now intro- 
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duce to the reader’s consideration. Charcoal, 
whether made from wood, or from coal, has a 
wonderfui affinity for ammoniacal bodies—a won- 
derful power of condensing them within its own 
body, and of retaining them in store, for ulterior 
dispensation to the growing plants. In this respect, 
wale certain conditions, its power of condensation 
extends to the capacity of gighty or ninety times its 
own volume. Another important effect, a most im- 
portant one, will be produced through the applica- 
tion of the coal dust, that is, in the change of the 
color of che soil, from a light to a darker one, it 
being a well established truth—one known to every 
observant farmer,—that dark soils absorb more 
heat, and as a consequence, mature whatever may 
he grown on them, much earlier than do light 
colored soils. Let us then, look at the effects as 
— to result, in whatever way we may, the 
nefits are such, and so full of promise, as to com- 
mend them to our confidence, and challenge ex- 
periment. 

Florists have been for many years using charcoal 
in the culture of flowers, and we have seen authentic 
accounts of experiments in which the color of light 
colored roses have been changed to a dark and 
brilliant hue, after being treated to charcoal. 
Whence came this change of tint, if not derived 
from the oxidation of the carbon? Without such 
effects, its coloring matter could not have been in- 
fused into the structures of the flower, as without 
that, it could not have been held in solution. 

In France, the manuring of the soil for wheat, with 
charcoal, has been successfully practiced, and in 
this country, it has been used as a constituent of the 
compost heap with decided benefit. 

Liebig, while contending for the unchangeable na- 
ture of Charcoal, says: 

‘The only substances which it can yield to 
plants are some salts, which it contains, amongst 
which is silicate of potash. It is known, however, 
to possess the power of condensing gases within its 
pores, and particularly carbonic acid. And it is by 
virtue of this power that the rootsof plants are 
supplied in charcoal exactly as in humus, with an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid and air, which is re- 
newed as quickly as it is abstracted.”’ 

Again he says: 

** Charcoal ina state of powder must be con- 
sidered as a very powerful means of promoting the 
growth of plants on heavy soils, and particularly on 
such as consist of argillaceous earth.”’ 

The experiments by Florists,—the use of Char- 
coal as a manure in France, for wheat,—the use of 
it in this country, refer to charcoal made from wood; 
so do the statements of Liebig; but as we have be- 
fore contended, it is immaterial whether carbon be 
produced by a smothered fire, or by the slow ox- 
idation of vegetable matter in the earth, the sub- 
stance is identical. The language of Liebig proves 
two things ofimportance. First, that the mot 
able nature of the carbon does not prevent the lib- 
eration of the salis and other substances which it 
contains. This point we maintained in the pre- 
ceding part of our argument, and we are happy to 
see our reasoning sustained by so distinguished a 
chemist; for our chief reliance in the reproductive 
character of the coal, referred to the utilization of 

those very salts in the processes of the vegetation of 
the plants. Give us the free and undisturbed pos- 
session and use of these, in the nurture of plants, 
and we would almost be willing to dispense with the 


gases of the air, and economising them in the soil, 
And secondly because he, without qualification or 
reserve, pronounces the opinion that ‘Charcoal 
in a state of powder must be considered a very 
powerful means of promoting the growth of 
plants.”’ 

If Charcoal, produced by the combustion of fire, 
is thus valuable, that from pit-coal must be more 
so, as its volatile virtues have not been driven off 
by heat, but remain to exert a healthful agency in 
the reproduction of vegetable substances—in, the 
fertilization of that earth which gave those plants 
being from which it sprang. 

We have in the preceding part of this essay al- 
luded to the extract which we gave in our June 
number, from a Lecture of Dr. Ewell. Ina sub- 
sequent lecture that gentleman, recurring to his 

receding remarks, thus alludes to the virtues of 

ituminous coal as a manure: 

*¢ When considering this article in another place, 
I stated that in a given bulk it contained a 
quantity of carbon; a substance which enters into 
the composition of almost every vegetable, and 
which forms more than half the body of half the 

roducts of the vegetable kingdom. Now as car- 
on must enter into the composition of the domestic 

lants, it must be of service in improving soils. 
But it has been stated that before carbon can enter 
into plants, it must be in a certain state, in which, 
according to some, it may be dissolved in water, to 
be applied to the root of plants. Hence they have 
inferred, that as pit-coal is not soluble in water, so 
it cannot be of service to the roots of vegetables; 
and this has been supported by a few experiments 
made by different persons with the coal, by which 
it appeared to be of little orno use. Being forcib] 
struck with the quantity of carbon in this coal, 
thought it very surprising that it was not found to 
be manure. Thisled me to institute several ex- 
periments, relative tothe subject. The results of 
these experiments prove that coal is one of the most 
valuable manures, ever applied to land. While 
conducting these experiments [ was conscious that 
the cohesion of coal was too strong to be overcome 
by the powers of the plant. This led me to pro- 
vide against this, by reducing the coal to a most 
impalpable powder, previous to mixing it with the 
earth. When this was done, the coa] accelerated 
the vegetation of wheat and corn with astonishing 
facility.”’ 

From the experiments made by Dr. Ewell, he 
says it unquestionably appeared: 

““Ist.—That those who experimented with coal did 
not reduce it to a very fine powder. 

2d.—That coal in the state of a coarse powder is 
no better than common sand, as vegetahles have 
not the power to decompose it. 

3d.—That coal reduced to a powder as fine as 
wheat flour, will unite to plants and act as a most 
excellent manure for all plants requiring carbon for 
their growth. 

4th.—That great good would be derived if mills 
were erected for reducing coal to the state of a fine 
dust, as the coal could be had very cheap, from the 
immense mines found throughout the country, and 
the lands enriched at no great expense.” 

Hence then, it is — by actual experiment, 
that bituminous coal is a valuable manure when 
brought into the state of fine powder, and as one 
fact is worth a dozen theories, there is no room 
left to question the results to which our reasoning 





offices of the carbon in condensing the enriching 


have led us. 
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In presenting to our agricultural friends the fore- 
going essay, we repudiate every idea of holding up 
coal as a panacea; but -— desire to call their 
attention to the subject. e know that there are 
but few farms where the supplies of manure are 
ample—we know that there are large districts of 
country, whose localities forbid supplies from bein 
derived from abroad, and impressed with the belie 4 
that, in coal, a most valuable auxiliary may be 
found, to piece out the domestic supply of the farm, 
we have felt it to be our duty to commend it to 
public favor, and to ask for it a fair and impar- 
tial trial. A ton ground into fine powder, which 
could be prepared at a plaster-mill, would serve to 
manure an acre, and as the cost would be incon- 
siderable, we hope some of our enterprising agri- 
culturists will make an experiment with one acre of 
wheat manured with 400 lbs. of Guano, one with 
10 bushels of bone-dust, and one with a ton of pul- 
verised bituminous coal.* Should this experiment 
be fairly made, we fear not the result even in 
the product of wheat, and feel more certain that its 
effects in the results of a four year’s rotation, will 
still be more effective and lasting. 

With respect to the mode of application—we 
would sow the coal powder broad-cast, and harrow 
itin, to afford the atmosphere an opportunity the 
more effectively to aid in bringing out its dormant 
energies. 


* We have spoken throughout of bituminous coal, 
simply because the analyses given are of that vari- 
ety, as also the experiments of Dr. Ewell, though 
we believe that Anthracite would, probably, be 
found equally good. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 


Sowing Rye.—A very general complaint has pre- 
vailed for several years, that there has been a great 
falling off in the product of the rye crop. One far- 
mer ascribes this falling off to one cause, and ano- 
ther to another and quite different one. One will 
tell you there was straw enough for a crop of twenty 
bushels to the acre, and yet, to his disappointment, 
owing to the heads not being more than one-half or 
one-third filled, he did not get more than half or one- 
third of that quantity. But among all the causes of 
failure which we have heard assigned, from year to 
year, we have heard none, which, in our opinion, 
was the true one. According to the present system 
of farming, the apne has obtained, of consigning 
the rye crop to the very poorest fie!d on the farm, as 
if the roots, the stalks, the leaves, and the berries of 
the rye plant, could be built up out of nothing. Such 
is the practice, and how any one could expect to 
reap any thing but disappointment from it, we never 
could conceive. 
but it does not follow, as a necessary inference, that 
it can grow there and yield fruit, without it finds in 
such soils, such elements of fertility as it will be en- 
abled to convert into food—into the organic and in- 
organic nutriment of which its body is composed. 
No matter in what soil it may be grown, the nourish- 
ment must be therein present, or rye can never be 
made to yield a good crop of grain, as the nutritive 
matters which form it are derived from the earth. 
Something never has, nor never will be, made out 
of nothing. The pure earth, unaided by mould, 








Rye delights most in a sandy soil, * 


produced by the decomposition of animal and vege- 
table matters, or by special manures, identical in 
composition, cannot perfect the ordinary crops of 
the husbandman, and it is unnatural to expect rye 
to form the exception to the rule, sanctioned, as the 
fact named is, by the experience of every husband- 
man, from the days of Adam, to the present day.— 
You may, therefore, set it down as a fact, that rye 
will not grow a good crop without manure. This 
question being settled, it becomes you to cast about 
in your mind, and determine how you can supply it. 
If you have decomposed, or half-decomposed barn- 
yard manure in sufficient quantity, say 5 to 10 loads 
to the acre, that will answer :—if you have not that, 
the same number of loads of harsh mud, about half 
rotted down, and 10 bushels of ashes will answer; 
so will 200 Ibs. of guano and 1 bushel of salt—so will 
either of the following composts, 10 bushels of bones, 
5 bushels of ashes, and 2 bushels of salt—100 lbs. of , 
the Nitrate of Soda, and 2 bushels of ashes, and 1 
bushel of plaster; the three last, to be sown broad- 
cast, as a top-dressing and harrowed in—the four 
first, to be ploughed in. 

Preparation of the Ground.—Plough deep, and tho- 
roughly pulverize the soil. 

Quantity of Seed, per acre. —Sow 5 pecks to the acre. 

Mode of Sowing and Covering.—Sow broadcast, and 
cover with the harrow 2 inches deep—first harrow- 
ing furrow-wise, then cross-wise, and finish by rol- 

ing. 

Preparation of the Seed.—Soak in a salt brine, made 
strong enough to float an egg, for 12 or 24 hours 
—then drain off the brine, spread the seed rye on the 
barn-floor, mix lime or ashes with them, and when 
the seeds are separated, sow them—never taking 
more seed to the field than can be sown in a day. 

Time of Sowing.—The earlier rye is sown this 
month, the better will it be enabled to take root and 
entrench itself against the effects of winter and 
spring freezings and thawings. Don’t be deterred 
from early sowing for fear of the rye growing too 
rank. If it does so grow, in spring, all you will 
have to do, will be to turn your sheep and calves in- 
to your field to eat it down. Your sheep and calves 
will be greatly benefitted, while the rye will not be 
injured. 

s connection with the culture of rye, it may be 
proper to mention that some farmers sow buckwheat 
with it, with the view of affording the rye plants 
protection through winter. The buckwheat being 
very sensitive to the effects of frost, is killed by the 
first one, fails, and thus protects the rye through 
winter. Jn spring, as soon as the earth is dry enough, 
a roller is passed over the field, which presses down 
the buckwheat to the earth, where it performs the 
double office of shading the ground, thereby main- 
taining moisture, and by decomposition, nourishes the 
plants. This is the theory of the practice, and we 
think it has reason in it. 

Should you consign your rye seed tosuch a field as 
we have described, after having manured it in the 
way suggested by us, if you will sow thereon next 
spring, 5 oushels of ashes, and 5 bushels of lime, per 
acre, you may seed it to clover, with every prospect 
of the plants making a good stand, and of substan- 
tially adding to the fertility of 7 land. This yor 
may say, is troublesome; but if it be so, you should 


recollect that the time has come when the proprie- 
tors of poor lands are bound, by every consideration 
of patriotism, duty, and interest, to use all their 
energies to restore them. ‘Troublesome though the 





application of the suggested means may be, they are 
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full of that promise which vouchsafes gratified am- 
bition on the one hand, and profit on the other ; and 
when these desirable ends can be gained by a little 
expense and a little labor, surely no man who pos- 
sesses that degree of self respect, which tends to the 
elevation of human character, should hesitate as to 
the course he wiil pursue. The agriculturist who 
may be animated by the true feeling, should be just 
as sensitive with respect to the character of his til- 
jage land, as he is of his personal honor, and take 
just as much pride in keeping up the fertility of the 
former, as in preserving the latter from attaint. 

Selling Timothy Meadows.—If you design setting a 
timothy meadow during the month, we wish to as- 
sure you of this truth:—it is a waste of time, la- 
bor and money, to attempt to grow it on any but a 
fertile soil, without heavy manuring. This, your 
own good sense will tell you is the only rational 
view of the subject. A meadow set in timothy is 
destined to remain in that grass for, say, five years, 
atleast. It is said to be a seven year’s grass, but as 
meadows are treated in our country, they never last 
that Jong. If, every second year, they were top 
dressed and harrowed, they would not only last dur- 
ing the Jongest period we have named, but continue 
to afford profitable yields of grass. But, if unaided 
by such bi-ennial treatment, as all its annual pro- 
ducts are carried off, and each abstracts from the 
earth, large portions of organic and inorganic ma- 
nures, the soil becomes deteriorated, unable to sus- 
tain a heavy growth of vegetation, and, as a conse- 
quence, the great hody of the plants, for want of 
food, die out. 

As to the Soil._—A moist clay-loam, is best adapted 
to the culture of timothy; though it will grow on 
any fertile loamy soil. On porous gravelly soils, the 
plants do not thrive well. e have had it to grow 
Juxuriantly on a stiff, dry, red clay, but we took es- 
pecial pains in manuring and preparing the soil for 
the reception of the seed. 

_ Preparation of the Soil.—The land intended for a 
timothy ineadow, cannot be too deeply and carefully 
ploughed :—if we were about to set one, we should 
sub-soil it also. Before being ploughed, the land 
should be heavily manured. In ploughing, care should 
be taken to turn the furrow slice over flat, leave no 
balks, but do the work faithfully. The soil should 
be harrowed, and, if need be, rolled, in order that 
every Jump and clod may be broken, and a fine tilth 
obtained, as it is useless to sow timothy, or any other 
small grass seeds, upon any soil that is not thus nicely 
prepared—for, if not thus pulverized, a large por- 
tion of the seed will perish, and disappointment en- 
sue. 

Manure and Manuring.—We have said that land 
intended for timothy, should be ‘liberally manured,” 
and the necessity for it will appear evident to the 
reader, when he reflects upon the number of years 
it has to occupy the ground, and takes into the ac- 
count, the annual abstraction of the elements of fer- 
tility, arising from the removal of the crop. Less 
than 20 double-horse cart loads of barn-yard and 
stable manure should not be applied to the acre: 20 
bushels of bone-earth, 50 bushels of ashes, and 2 
bushels of salt,—or 400 Ibs. of guano, and 1 bushel 
of plaster, will also answer,—so also would 20 loads 
of marsh or river mud, and 50 bushels of ashes. Each 
kind of these manures to be ploughed in. If the 
jand had not been previously limed, it should, in the 
succeeding fall, have 100 bushels of lime or ashes; 
or 200 bushels of marl, spread on each acre of it, 
— should be harrowed in, and the ground then 
rolied, 





Quantity of Seed, per acre.—Less than ] peck of seed 
per acre should not be sown—and were we setting, 
a timothy meadow, we should sow 14 peck to the 
acre. 

Seeding.—See that the seed is equally distributed 
over your meadow, either by a careful hand, or by 
a machine; the latter way is the best, as it ensures 
greater regularity in the distribution. As the seed 
is sown, let them be harrowed in lightly with a small 
garden harrow. Some use a bush-harrow, but this 
we do not esteem a good way, as the bush is apt to 
draw the seed, stones, and clods, into heaps, leaving 
large portions of the ground uncovered by the seed; 
the seed being sown and harrowed in, finish your 
work by rolling. Some object to rolling on the 
ground that the soil may bake and prevent the ger- 
mination of the seed. We have no such fears, but 
should apprehend much more injury to the seed, if 
left unrolled, from exposure to the sun; besides, by 
rolling the clods brought up by the last harrowing 
would be pulverised, and the earth being brought 
into immediate contact, the seed would ger- 
minate more quickly, while the surface of the 
soil would be rendered in the best possible condition 
for the mowers. 

As we remarked last month—should you intend 
your hay for sale, it would be best to sow timothy 
seed alone, as timothy hay sells at a better price and 
more readily than any other kind in the market; but 
if you intend it for the consumption of your own 
stock, we think it would be well to mix red-top with 
the timothy seed. The quantity, if thus mixed, 
should be 6 quarts of timothy, and half a bushel of 
red-top seed to the acre. 

Turnips.—If you did not get in your turnip seed 
last month, make an effort to do so by the 10th of this 
month. 

For the kinds and qualities of manure; for the 
manner, of seeding, and mode of culture, see our 
directions in Jast month’s number. 

Late Potatoes.—See that these are kept clean. At 
the last working, make a mixture, at the rate per 
acre, of 1 bushel of salt and 1 bushel of plaster, 
and sow it broadcast over your potatoes. 

Ploughing for Wheat.—Though too early for seed- 
ing, it is not too early to prepare the grounc, and 
to be looking around you for manure to put your 
wheat in with. And as regards ploughing, we would 
remark, that deep ploughing, in a sound soil, is a 
great surety against winter killing, as by relieving 
the rovis of the plants from the inconvenience of 
contact with the water at the bottom of the furrow, 
they are not so subject to be disadvantageously af- 
fected either by freezing or thawing. He that may 
have timely formed a compost of marsh-mud, ma- 
nure and ashes, or marl, need rot distress himself 
should he not succeed in being able to purchase gu- 
ano or bone-earth, as in the former he will finda 
most reliable substitute. Except where clover-leys 
or grass swards may be intended for wheat, two 
ploughings may be given to the ground. Great 
benefit would be derived from sub-soil ploughing. 
And by the bye, we saw the other day a plough at 
R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co’s. so arranged as not only to 
do the flushing, but the sub-soiling, with the same 
team, and which only requires an additional horse 
to work it. This will take away much of the ob- 
jection heretofore made against sub-soil ploughing, 
on account of extra expense, as the only additional 
expense attending the working of this, will be that 
of athird animal in the team, a consideration that 
should not be entertained, when compared with the 
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advantages to result from the breaking up of the 
sub-soil, the letting in upon it the atmospheric air, 
and the extension of the pasture of the plants. 

Fences.—These should be carefully examined, all 
repairs speedily made, and thereby securing the 
growing crops against the stock. 

Granaries.—These should be thoronghly cleansed 
with strong lye, in order that they may be ready for 
the reception of the crops when harvested and 
threshed. We have seen it stated, that by placing 
tar in a granary, the odor emitted is so repulsive to 
the weevil as to drive that insect away, 

Poultry Houses.--These require frequent cleansing. 
While we are upon this subject, we will seize the 
occasion to remark, that Dana estimates the salts 
contained in the droppings of a single hen, in a year, 
as being equal to those contained in 20 bushels of 
wheat. We believe his calculation to be as nearly 
correct as any calculation of the kind can be. The 
excrements of all kinds of poultry are rich in car- 
bunate of lime, phosphate of lime, and nitrogenous 
matter, and, as we believe, equal in value to guano; 
then, why should not the farmer put himse!f to a 
little trouble to save them? If one hen can furnish 
the salts for 20 bushels of wheat, 100 would furnish 
them for 2,000 bushels,—so that, if farmers would 
attend to this item of homestead economy, there 
would be less necessity for submitting to the pay- 
ment of exorbitant prices for guano, and the shave 
of the short for the long ton. Small matters, by 
being attended to, grow to be large ones in time. 

Threshing Grain.—Harvest over, let it be your 
policy to get the grain you intend to sell, threshed 
and ready fur market as soon as possible, and seize 
ae good opportunity of a rise in the market to 
sell. 


Stubble Fields and Pastures.—By sowing a compost 
consisting of 1 bushel of ashes, 1 bushel of lime, and 
2 busheis of salt, each year, on each acre of your 
Jand in stubbles and pastures, you will greatly im- 
prove the character of the herbage, improve the 
land, and destroy many troublesome insects. 

Drilling or Broadcasting Wheat.—All the experi- 
ments we have read of, give the preference to the 
first method of putting in wheat. How you shall 
put in yours, is worthy of consideration. Drilling 
economises seed, protects the plant from winter kil- 
ling, and produces more grain. Three good reasons 
these to induce reflection. 

Sheep. — Attend to providing tar and salt for your 
sheep, in the way we recommended last month—the 
tar will protect them against the fly, while the salt 
will give tone to their stomachs, and preserve their 
health. 


Mitch Cows and two-year old Heifers.—Provide’ 


these with the services of a full-bred Durham, 
Devon, Ayfshire, or Hereford bull, in order that 
they may improve their issues, and bring forth in 
May next, when the pastures will be luxuriant,—and 
be sure to feed them well next winter. 

Late Corn.—Let your Cultivators do effective work 
among your late corn, in order that in laying it by 
your fields may be as clean as a new penny. 

Materials for making munure.—Employ a team and 
hand during the next three months, in collecting 
materials for forming compost heaps. Should you 
do so this year, the benefit will be so apparent to 
you that you will never afterwards neglect its On 
every farm there are enough refuse matters to ma- 
nure the spring crops, if collected and taken care of. 
Every thing that once had life will produce life again— 
the mud, weeds and grass of your marshes, the mud 





at the heads of your creeks, the pine shatters and 
leaves of your woods, the cleansings of your ditches, 
the weeds and bushes which line your fence sides 
and corners, the scrapings of your lanes, yards, and 
head-lands, are all fruitful elements of reproduction, 
—then why, for the want of energy, will you permit 
them to go to waste? 

Orchards.—If you have not attended to our advice 
of last month about the trees of your orchard, do so 
with all possible speed this. 

Bushes, Briars, Sprouts, Shrubs and Weeds.—This is 
said to be the best month in the year to get rid of 
these pests of the field and fence. Then set a hand 
to work and exterminate them. 

Draining.—Drain your wet lands, and thus pre- 
pare them for deeper tillage. The health of your 
family, as well as the yield of your crops, will be 
improved by it. By judicious draining, and deep 
ploughing, you may make one acre produce as much 
as two formerly did, the quality of its products will 
be better, will bring better prices, and, therefore, 
your income will be thereby increased. 

Composts.—Those of you who may have marshy, 
fishing shores,can make a compost equally as good 
as guano. Four thousand fish, if composted with 
twenty loads of marsh mud or turf, 1 bushel of plas- 
ter, and 5 bushels of ashes, will in six weeks from 
the time of composting, form a manure equally as 
good to manure an acre of land, as would be 400 Ibs. 
of guano; would be equally productive in the yield 
of grain, and, as we believe, much more lasting. 

Mould.—We desire to impress this truth upon 
your mind—mould is an essential constituent of 
every productive soil, it is a source of fertility, of 
itself, and attracts other sources from theatmosphere. 

Carolina Pinks and other pernicious weeds.—If your 
meadows and clover fields be infested with these 
pests, it is a duty which you owe your neighbor, as 
well as yourself, to have them pulled up and destroy- 
ed. Labor thus bestowed, will be productive of 
profit to yourself; set a good example to your neigh- 
bors, and win their respect and esteem. 


Virewnia Lanps.—Few persons north of us, have 
an idea of the value to which lands in some portions 
of the Old Dominicn may be brought—and those 
who are endeavoring to better their condition, in- 
stead of going to the West or California, had better 
turn their energies and resources towards the South, 
where lands are to be had almost at a nominal 
price, and the facilities for improving them at com- 
mand—Let them look at the following results of 
well directed energy, which we copy from the 
Portsmouth (Va.) Pilot: 

‘‘ We learn from our old friend, Capt. Epwarp 
Carter, of Scott’s Creek, that he leases twenty- 
four acres of his farm to Mr. Bishop, from ‘New 
Jersey,’’ for $230 per year; that Mr. B. uses $600 
worth of manure per year; and after all this ex- 

ense, clears for himself over $6000 annually! 
Where, in the finest limestone region in this coun- 
try, can this handsome profit be beaten? Most of the 
product of this litte pattern farm is sent to north- 
ern markets. If, then, this can be done by Mr. 
Bishop, is there any good reason why as much 
ought not to be done on almost any pe ee in 
this section, with the same industry and attention? 


We think not; and hope the time is not far off when 
many more such men as Mr. Bishop will turn their 
attention to old Virginia, instead of emigrating to 
the far West. Lands are cheap, the climate fine 
and healthy, with every comfort and convenience 
that may be desired.”’ 
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TERMS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

$1 per annum, in advance ; 6 copies for 35; 12 copies for 
$10; 30 copies for 320. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted at $1 per square of 12 lines, for 
each insertion. In case of the continuance of an advertisement 
for six months or longer, a liberal deduction will be made. 
Address, SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher, 

At the Stute Agricultural Rvoms, No. 128 Baltimore st. 
over the “‘American Office,” Sth door from North-st. 


Maryland Stute Agricultural Society. 


The next Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Managers will 
be held on Weonespay, the 7th day of Aveust inst. at 1” 
o’clock, at the Hall of the Society, in the city of Baltimore, 
128 Baltimore street, in the American building, ‘The offi- 
cers of the Society, itis expected, will be present without fur- 


ther notice. 
er, CHAS. B. CALVERT, President. 


by ord 
SAMUEL SANDS, Secretary. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION PRIZE-LIST. 

We refer those wishing to become competitors 
for the liberal prizes offered by us for the largest 
lists of new subscribers to the ** American Farmer,”’ 
to the 17th page of the July No.—Although many 
of our subscribers have responded very generously 
to our request to send one or more new names with 
their subscriptions to the present volume, yet the 
competition for the prizes seems rather to flag.—We 
hope our friends will not permit the opportunity to 
be left unimproved.—The prizes will be awarded, 
jf the number of additions, by that means, is not 
equal to the cost of the premiums. 


Tue Fatt Exuisitions.—The MARYLAND 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, holds its 
third Annual Cattle Show and Agricultural and 
Horticultural Exhibition, in the city of Baltimore, 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 23d, 24th 
and 25th October, 1850. i 3>Copies of the list of 
Premiums, Rules and Regulations, Judges, Mar- 
shals, Committees, &c., will be furnished on a pli- 
cation to S. Sands, Secretary, at the Hall of the 
Society, 128 Baltimore street, Baltimore. A copy 
of the list was forwarded to each subscriber of the 
**Farmer,’’ with the June No. 

The Maryvanp Institute for the Promotion of 
the Mechanic Arts, will also hold its 3d Annual Ex- 
hibition in the city of Baltimore, opening on the 
14th October, and closing on the 31st October.— 
3rF Copies of the list of premiums, rules and regu- 
tions, &c. can also be had of S. Sands, Secretary of 
the Institute, or C. W. Bentley, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Exhibitions. 

The New York State Agricultural Society will hold 
its Annual Exhibition at Albany, Sept. 3d, 4th, 5th 
and 6th. All information on the subject can be ob- 
tained of B. P. Johnson, Sec’ry, Albany. A copy 
of the list of Premiums, Rules, &c. can be exam- 
<=" the Hall of the Maryland State Agr. Soc’ty. 

Montgomery Co. (Md.) Agricultural Socie 
holds its annual Ee hibiticn SD Reckeilie on the 24 
Thursday of September, 1850. The list of pre- 
miums is very liberal, and the indfcations are, that 

















there will be an unusually interesting exhibition.— 
The Society have appropriated $100 to purchase a 
Chemical Apparatus, and we learn from the report 
of the chairman of the Committeeof Arrangements, 


* | that the services of a competent chemist will be se- 


cured, ‘‘who, for several weeks previous to the day 
of Exhibition, will be in Rockyijjje to receive and 
test such specimens of soils a8 may be presented to 
him. The very able committee, under whose di- 
rection he will act, insures the correctness of his 
work. The committee will be present at the Fair 
and explain the result of his analysis. This ex- 
planation will at once render this branch of our 
proceedings both interesting and instructive. It is 
also expected that the State Chemist, (Dr. Higgins) 
= sent on the occasion.’’ heal 

e Prince George’s Co. —— tural Society holds 
its aunual Show ‘at Upper arlboro’, on the 30th 
and 31st October. The list of premiums is on the 
usual scale of this spirited society. 

Charles Co. ural Society has announced 
its list of premiums for the Fall Show, which are 
also on a liberal scale, and the success attendant on 
the last exhibition, will no doubt stimulate to a still 

ater show the coming Fall. The time, we be- 
lieve is not yet announced. 


A PERMANENT PASTURE. 

We have been asked, “what grass seeds we would 
sow to form a permanent pasture, and in what quantities 
per acre?” Our reply is: In the first place, we 
would sow in the month of August, after having first 
manured the land well, ploughed it deeply, harrow- 
ed and rolled it thoroughly, so as to bring it into the 
finest possible tilth, 10 Ibs of timothy seed, 44 bushel 
Kentucky blue grass seed, 1 peck red top grass 
seed, 1] bushel of Orchard grass seed, 4¢ bushel of 
Perennial Rye grass seed, and 1 qt. Sweet scented 
vernal grass seed. 

The above grass seeds to be thoroughly mixed to- 
gether before being sown,and, when sown, to be 
lightly harrowed in, and rolled. 

If the ground had not been recently limed, in the 
course of the winter, when the ground was suffi- 
ciently hard from frost to bear the team without in- 
jury, we would haul on and spread 50 bushels of 
lime, or 100 of marl per acre. 

In the succeeding spring, when the frost was fully 
out of the ground, we would sow on each acre 8 Ibs 
Red clover seed, and rol] that in, so as to cover it, and 
consolidate the ground. A pasture thus formed, 
should be permitted to’remain for the first year un- 
grazed and untouched by the scythe. If thus man- 
aged, it would form a permanent pasture—one which 
would last for a life time—of the most luxuriant char- 
acter; provided every second year it was treated toa 
top-dressing, in which a bushel of salt to the acre 
formed one of the elements. Whenever top-dress- 
ed, the pasture should be harrowed and rolled. He 
who forms such a pasture will have done an act of 
justice to his stock, obeyed the promptings of hu- 
manity, set an example to his neighbors, and cannot 
fail to put money in his pocket. 


Sate or Suort-norn Cartie.—We again refer 
to the advertisement of the sale of Short-horn Cattle 
owned by Mr. Sheafe, which is to take place, with- 
out reserve on the 29th August, atthe village 
of New Hamburg, near Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co. 
N.Y. This it is believed, is one of the finest herds 
of Cattle ever offered in this country. The cata- 





logue can be examined at our office. 
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Tue Crors.—At the time of penning our notice of 
the harvest, for our last number, there had seldom 
been presented a fairer prospect for an ample reward 
tothe husbandman, for his labors; but our journal had 
not left our hands, after being printed, before we 
began to receive accounts of a sad reverse in the 
wheat crop. A few days before the harvest fully 
commenced, the Rust struck the growing grain, and 
the consequence has been most disastrous to many, 
and the crop in the largest portion of Maryland will 
probably not average more than twothirds of the 
anticipated yield. The western counties of the 
State, generally, have escaped this disaster, and the 
yield will be a full crop, perhaps more than an ave- 
rage, and the grain very full and plump: but inalmost 
every other section, the injury has been very greut. 

In Harford, the Republican says, that in the late 
wheat particularly, many fields had been totally 
ruined, in a few hours. 

In Prince George’s, the Gazette says, that the 
wheat crop which promised so fair a few weeks 
since, is found to be seriously irjured by the rust, 
and will be far from an average crop. 

In Baltimore County, the same results have been 
experienced—and our accounts from St. Mary’s and 
Charles, are of the same tenor. 

On the Eastern Shore, the effects of the Rust and 
Fly, have been very disastrous. The Centreville 
Times says, that in some parts of Queen Anne’s, 
the wheat is so much injured by the rust, as to be 
wholly worthless, and therefore.given up to the stock, 
which is turned in upon the fields—the crop will not 
be more than half the usual yield, and that of an 
inferior quality. 

In Kent and Caroline, the like results have been 
experienced—and in Talbot and Dorchester, the 
accounts arealso very disheartening. A friend in 
Talbot writes us, that there will not be one-half a 
crop in that county—and another in Dorset, under 
date of July the 6th, says, that “the wheat crop pre- 
sented the most flattering prospects, but these have 
been blasted within a few weeks past—early in the 
spring, the Hessian fly made some threateningdemon- 
strations in Dorset, but did no serious damage, as I 
believe, among the best wheat fields, and its injury 
partial; put within a short time past, other diseases 
have been fatal to the wheat grower’s hopes; the 
rust has made the most general sweeping destruction; 
the rich and the poor.fields have been equal sufferers; 
many will not justify the cost of harvesting, and will 
not be harvested, as the grain is utterly worthless; 
much smut, too, adds to the calamity, and lastly, did 
science permit us to yield up our preconceived no- 
tions of the laws of nature, and to relinquish our 
dogmas, when stubborn facts oppose them, we might 
almost be inclined, from the immense quantity of 
darnel every where developed in the wheat fields, 
to believe that the very unusual deluges of rain, so 
often repeated, and continued during the season, or 
some other offending agent, had operated to impair 
a true plant, and transmute it into worthless dar- 
nel.” 

It appears that the early wheats have been the 
most successful—the Mediterranean particularly, 
has fared much better than most other varieties. 

The crop in Pennsylvania has turned out well, 
and the accounts from the West, state, that the re- 
cent rains after a long continued drought, had put a 
new face on the appearance of the wheat, and a full 
crop would be harvested. 

In Virginia, North Carolina and Delaware, the 
damage has been very great—our letters from vari- 





ous counties, all give the most unfavourable reports; 
very similar to those received from the Eastern 
Shore of our state—The Southern Planter, says— 
“OF the different varieties seeded, two kinds have 
decidedly gained pre-eminence, wherever we have 
travelled or heard from—the improved early pur- 
ple straw and the wheat known as “ Woodfin’’ in 
this vicinity, as “Maryland blue stem,” “ Poland,” 
“early white purple straw,” &c. in other communi- 
ties. The former, a red wheat, was earlier in ma- 
turing and did not catch so much rust.” 

The corn’ crop has also been much injured by the 
storm which was experienced in July—It was pros- 
trated in every direction, and cannot be expected to 
mature so well—In North Carolina, the effects 
were very disastrous, but it is now thought that half 
a crop will be raised if the weather continues favor- 
able—The most forward corn suffered most. 

The prospects of the Tobacco crop continue. very 
unpromising—this is not confined to Maryland 
alone, but to all the Tobacco growing States—In 
Virginia the eflects of the drought haa been unprece- 
dentedly disastrous. 

The Oats crop also, has suffered much, and the 
crop cannot be expected to be an average one. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The 2d No. of the series of ee on Guano, by 
J. Du Val, of King & Queen Co., Va., was receiv- 
ed too late for this No. It shalla in the Sept. 
Farmer, and will be found extremely interesting. 

Various other favors circumstances compel us to 
defer, notwithstanding the issue of an extra sheet. 

The 2d No. of the Essay of Edmund Ruffin, Esq., . 
on the subject of Draining, will be found in our 
pages for this month. The accession of Mr. Ruffin 
to our list of regular correspondents, has been 
hailed with much satisfaction by our ns and 
friends—and the papers from his pen alone, which 
will be published in our present volume, will, we 
can safely promise, be worth far more to every sub- 
scriber, than the amount of his subscription. 


Beautiru. Waite Wuear.—W. Chamberlain, 
Esq. of Talbot Co. Md. has sent us a few grains of 
“New York wheat,” taken from a fair sample of 
his crop. We have seldom if ever seen a handsom- 
er sample of wheat than this, and have written to 
Mr. C. to forward a lot of it to this city for seed, as 
he will have some for sale, at what price we have 
hot yet understood. He has also some of the ‘Blue 
Stem’’ which he says is equally as good as the sam- 
ple of “New York’? received. The crop of Mr. C. 
escaped the rust which has played such havoc with 
the wheat in his county. 





LiIBERALITY—WORTHY OF IMITATION.—The State 
Society furnishes to all exhibitors of Stock, at its 
Annual Exhibition, the hay and straw necessary for 
the purposes of their animals. This item in the ex- 
penses of the Society is a heavy one, and it having 
occurred to one of our enterprising and public 
spirited citizens, (John Q. Hewlett, Esq.) whose 
farm lies near the city, that the farmers near Balti- 
more, many of whom farm it as much for pleasure 
as for profit, could, with but little inconvenience, 
or disadvantage, furnish the necessary provender at 


the coming exhibition, has offered the Society, a 
load of hay and one of straw, free of charge. Al- 
though we are sure that he had no expectation of 
his name being publicly connected with the Propo- 
sition, yet we feel not at liberty to withhold it, as 
the suggestion is original with him. 
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$2,076,707,637 FOR WAR—NOTHING FOR 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Sumner, in a recent address before a Con- 
vention held in Massachusetts, stated that from' the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, down to 1848, 
there had been paid directly from the National Trea- 
sury— 

For the Army and Fortifications, - 


$366,713,209 
For the Navy and its operations, - 


- 209,994,428 





Making atotal, - - 
Estimated cost of the Militia in service 
during thesame period, - - 


$576,707 ,637 
1,500,000,000 


$2,076,707 ,637 

Now armies and navies are necessary under all 
forms of government; so are; fortifications, as the 
best way to preserve peace, is to be prepared for 
war, weakness often inviting aggression; but while 
those lavish expenditures have been made for purpo- 
ses of war, it is somewhat singular, that our servants 
have never thought agriculture of sufficient import- 
ance, to appropriate a single dollar towards advanc- 
ing its interests. Farmers and planters, in times of 
peace, are called upon for taxes to support the go- 
vernment, which they cheerfully pay—in times of 
war they peril their lives in defence of their coun- 
try,—and yet but little has been done by the govern- 
ment, directly, to improve the agriculture of the 
country, or elevate the calling of the husbandmen 
of the land. Thousands of millions to teach men 
how to send their brethren, by the shortest cut, to 
eternitv—but nothing to lend the aid of science to 
the first and noblest of human arts! Nothing for 
that art which sustains all, other arts!! Millions 
have been expended in the establishment and sup- 
port of Academies and Schools for the Army and 
Navy ; but not a dollar for Agricultural Institu- 
tions!!! -And yet we would defy the greatest con- 
stitutional lawyer in the nation, to point to any 
section of the constitution, either of a direct grant 
of power, or as an incident, that would justify the 
one and deny the other. 

The State Legislatures, with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions, have been equally remiss, and our own 
among therest. At the last session, the State Agri- 
cultural Society memorialized the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland, to pass a Jaw taxing dogs, as a pro- 
tection to sheep raisers—the law as prayed for, 
would have interfered with the rights of none but 
those who kept an unnecessary number of worthless 
curs—they asked also for an annual appropriation 
of $500, to aid the Association to carry out its great 
improvements in the agriculture of the State. Rea- 
sonable as were the prayers of their memorial, they 
were not only not granted, but no notice was taken of 

mo report made. We desire to reflect upon no 
one ; but we feel it our duty to say, that be the fault 
where it may, it was a grievous one, and should be 
made to fall grievously upon the shoulders of the 
culpable parties. And we will here take occasion 
to add, that if farmers wish justice done them, they 
must act in concert as a class, and exact justice at 
the hands of their representatives. Apathy on the 
part of Agriculturists, begets indifference on the 
part of their public servants—the only way to secure 
action—to obtain what may be wanted and asked 
for, is, to make them feel and know that denial will 
be no longer tolerated. 





30> Mould is the soul of land. 





CONSTITUENTS, AND THE VALUE OF 
CATTLE URINE. 

‘The moreexact analysis of Cattle Urine, by 
Sprengel, who has devoted particular care to the 
subject, gives as the average of many trials, the fol- 
lowing, in 1000 Ibs. 


Water é rs j ° 926 24 
Urea. . : . ‘ 4 ° 40.00 
Albumen . ‘ ° P ‘é ° w .10 


Mucus orslime . 1.90 


Hippuric acid { Combined with Potash, Soday |." 
fidieuin este and Ammonia, forming salts, 2.56 
Ammonia . ‘ ° . . é - 2.05 
Potash ° ° ° ; . é 6.64 
Soda ; ‘ . . ‘ 4 - 5.54 
Sulphuric acid { Combined with Soda, 4.05 
Phosphoric acid ; Lime, and Magnesia, -70 
Chlorine forming Salts. 2.72 
Lime - ‘ ‘ , ° ‘ 65 
Magnesia . : : . : . 36 
Alumina . : ° . . ‘ . 02 
Oxide ofiron . ° J . ° 04 
Oxide of Manganese ° ‘ . . 01 
Silica ‘ . ° . . ° ° 36 

1000.00 


Let this be now compared with the standard of 
value, cow dung. 100 Ibs. of that afford 2 Ibs of 
Carbonate of ammonia, while this evacuation gives 
4 \lbs. of ammonia in its urea, besides that in its 
other ammoniacal salts. 

The quantity of liquid manure produced by one 
cow, annually, is equal to fertilizing 14 acre of 
ground, producing effects as durable as do the solid 
evacuations. A cord of loam saturated with urine, 
is equal to a cord of the best rotted dung. If the 
liquid and solid evacuations, including the litter, are: 
kept separate, and soaking up the liquid by loam, it 
has been found they will manure land, in proportion 
by bulk of 7 liquid to 6 solid, while their actual 
value, is as 2 to 1. 

100 Ibs. of cows urine afford about 8 Ibs. of the 
most powerful Salts which have ever been used by 
farmers. The simple statement then, in figures, of 
difference in value of the solid and liquid evacuations 
of a cow, should impress upon all the importance of 
saving the last in preference to the first. Let both 
be saved. If the liquids contained naturally geine, 
they might be applied alone. It is the want of that 
guiding principle which teaches that salts and geine 
should go hand in hand, which has sometimes led to 
results in the application of the liquor, which have 
given the substance a bad name.”—Dana. 


A friend in Richmond, Va. who has been instru- 
mental in extending our subscription list, says: 

“TI wish you would get some of our James River, 
tide-water farmers enlisted as correspondents, upon 
the cultivation of crops, and the system of cultivation— 
it would be interesting to many of your subscribers ; 
would more widely introduce the paper, to the tide- 
water regions—that is, all James River, below Rich- 
mond—my friends Hill Carter, Jno. A. Seldon, W. 
B. Hanson, and many others, would be useful to 
‘‘the Farmer,” as well as to the subscribers, if they 
ean be induced to write for it—they are high 
authority upon the river.” 

The public spirited gentlemen named by our friend 
we hope will respond to this call—The time has now 
arrived in which every philanthorpist must and will 
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admit, that good can be done to our fellow men, by 
urging upon them to embrace the advantages with 
which Nature, and Natare’s God has invested them. 


- We hope the example of Mr. Ruffin, will induce 


Messrs, Carter, Seldon and Hanson, as well as other 
well known successful agriculturists and writers, to 
aid in the glorious work now so bravely pushing 
forward. 


LANDS IN VIRGINIA—THE FARMER, &c. 
Clay-Hill, Amherst, Va. June 12th, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Dear Sirn:—You will find two dollars enclosed, 
one for my own subscription for the “ Farmer”— 
from this month, (6th volume,)—the other for the 
same, to be addressed to Thos. H. Crone, Tobacco 
Row, Amherst County, Va. (thesame office at which 
Ireceive mine). Mr. Crone is one among a dozen 
enterprising farmers from your State, who have set- 
tled in this county, within two years past, and who 
are truly very great accessions to our farming in- 
terest; they find it profitable to sell Middletown 
Valley land at high prices, and purchase lands among 
us of original fine quality, at low rates ;—we have 
superior red lands stretching along the base of the 
mountains, within ten miles at any point of some 
point on the James River and K. C. Canal—selling 
at prices ranging from $6 to $20, according to loca- 
tion, condition of culture, improvements, and de- 
grees of original fertility. Lands of the same de- 
scriptions sell on either side of us—for instance, 
Bedford county land, west, and Nelson, east, for 
from 50 to 150 per cent. higher, merely from the 
fact that there has been longer an interest felt in 
strictly agricultural pursuits in those counties than 
this ; the culture of tobacco has continued to waste 
and impoverish our fine soil, while otner counties 
have been awakened to their true interest and are 
leaving us in the race; but a spirit of improvement 
is now among us, and judging from the extreme 
adaptation of our soil to clover, and its susceptibility 
to permament improvement, we will rapidly regain 
our position beside Albemarle, Loudoun, and other 
counties of this Piedmont section, possessing not one 
natural advantage over us. 

I have solicited Mr. Crone’s subscription in ac- 
cordance with your suggestion contained in this 
month’s issue, and shal] endeavor to procure others, 
because I believe as you succeed, so will the agri- 
cultural interest, your pages being to thousands, (as 
myself for one,) the talismanic guide to the profita- 
ble, as well as pleasant, prosecution of agricultural 
pursuits; though my interest in farming occupations 
is small, yet, through you, it has become greatly en- 
hanced. Allow me to hope that your efforts in be- 
half of agricultural education may be redoubled, and 
meet with success. 

Our wheat crop is promising fair, but I hear ad- 
verse accounts from some counties; corn is very 
late from so wet a spring as we have had; tobacco 
plants very small, in places destroyed by fly; planters 
begin to fear having to curtail their crops very much. 

With many wishes for your success, | am truly 
your friend, Roy B. Scorr. 


EXPERIMENT WITH GUANO. 
Essex County, Va., July 4, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 
Sir :—I must confess that I have been skeptical 
in relation to the various accounts of the fertilizing 
properties of Guano, especially in these times of 





humbuggery, and therefore determined to subject it 
to the most rigid test. In view of this, on the 3d of 
October last, I selected two acres of Jand by actual 
measurement, proverbially poor, never having yield- 
ed in a course of ten years cultivation more than 
three bushels per acre, and in consequence, was 
called by way of derision, ‘Old Kentuck.” To 
these two acres, 560 lbs. of Guano were applied in 
the-most injudicious manner, by strewing it on the 
= of the corn-bed—the consequence was, when the 
wheat. was ploughed in, and came up, a small girth 
was Only seen on the top, and a space between each 
row at least one-third of its width ; in this condi- 
tion it remained until about the middle of Novem- 
ber, when it had so sensibly disappeared, that it 
attracted the attention of one of my neighbors, who 
remarked to me, that at least one half of it had been 
destroyed, in which opinion I concurred; in examin- 
ing that which remained, we were of opinion that 
three-fourths of it had from three to ten flies in the 
maggot state on each stalk; in this state of things 
I surrendered all hope of any tolerable return, the 
more especially as the rust made its appearance in 
it - short time before it ripened.—Now for the re- 
sult— 
The 2 acres of land yielded me 32} bushels of wheat 

at@lperbushel, - - + - $3225 
Deduct for average yield of the above 

2 acres, 6 bushels, at $1 per bush. $ 6 00 





Deduct for cost of 560 Ibs. Guano, 12 70 
—— $18 70 
$13 55 
Add for additional straw, - - - =« 50 





Clear profit, - - - $1405 
P. S.—Owing to the prevalence of rust and smut 
in the wheat this year, burning and Jiming will be 
resorted to. Can you inform me whether the lime 
will be prejudicial when Guano is intended to be 
applied ¢* Yours, respectfully, 
Ricwarp Rouzes. 
* Question answered in last No. . 


Mr. BURGWYN’S EXPERIMENTS. 
Jackson, N. C. July 15th, 1850. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer— : 

Sir:—Allow me through the medium of your 
valuable periodical to correct two errors ‘of print, 
which have crept into the publication of my remarks 
on the * improvement of worn out lands.” { am 
made to say—‘* From experience in the use of both, 
I think peas not inferior to clover as a specific manure 
for wheat.” It should be—‘ but little inferior to 
clover,” &c. The long, rich tap root of clover by 
its decay, affords a food for wheat which no part of 
the pea can supply. This tap-root operates bene- 
ficially also, by penetrating the earth deeper, and in 
decaying, leaves a vegetable deposite to a greater 
depth, affording what Col. Fremont would call a 
“ cache,’ or hidden magazine of provision for future 

Jants. 
F On the next page, it reads—“ For three years I 
have never fed my working horses on grain or fod- 
der from the middle of May till the clover fails ;” 
it should be—* but once a day.” Ialways feed once 
a day on hominy, (preferring it much to wncracked 
corn,) turn my horses into the clover fields afte 
their day’s work, and they are again put to work te 
next morning, with no other attention than watf- 
ing, having been curried at midday, instead of at niat, 
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as is done during the shorter days of fall and winter. 
Nature, by the production of vegetable food for the low- 
er animals in the spring, thereby indicates a change 
from the stronger and more heating diet of grain, to 
be proper for them; who has not observed our cat- 
tle, turning from the dry food of the winter, to feed 
on the grass which is yet not so strengthening? 


It is very true, they must not be allowed to feed ex-| i 


clusively on this, if so, they suffer from disordered 
bowels; work horses particularly, must not be too 
much exposed to this temptation. We see an 
‘entirely analagous case in ourselves. Nature pro- 
duces for us a great variety of vegetables in the 
spring, our appetites cause us eagerly to enjoy these, 
in consequence our blood becomes thinned, our sys- 
tems purged from the grosser juices that circulate 
during the winter, and we are better prepared for 
the heats of summer. Since writing the piece re- 
ferred to, I have added the experience of another 
summer to this plan, and though in consequence of 
the freshet in May, I had to replant 200 acres of 
corn, and to add to my corn crop 230 acres more of 
destroyed wheat, all of which was fallowed with 
three horse ploughs, running 8 to 10 inches deep, my 
team of 10 three horse plows were enabled by this 
plan of feeding, to. stand the increased tax upon 
their endurance, with the exception of a few of the 
weaker animals. Thus Iam more than ever satis- 
fied with the plan. It is true, my teams are strong, 
but he who keeps inferior animals on his estate, acts 
unwisely. j 
While I am writing, let me give my testimony as 
to the capability of our region of country, for raising 
the finer grasses: I have been seeding the following 
grasses for several years, and have never failed 
when sown on good soil, and that put in good order, 
to obtain and retain a good stand, viz.—clover, timo- 
thy, herds-grass, Kentucky blue grass. When pro- 
| rad attention is not paid to the selection of a suita- 
le soil, &c. &c. as in every thing else, a failure, or 
only partial success is the result. My experience 
roves to me, that the month of September, or early 
in October, is the best tine to sow grass-seed in our 
clithate. If sown with wheat, and on rich land, it 
may, by its luxuriance, affect the product of the 
wheat, and clog the reaping machines, but your 
stand of grass is more sure. The result of my this 
year’s experiment, may be interesting to you, and, 
perhaps, encourage others to similar attempts, I will 
therefore, shortly state it. Having about 150 acres 
of my wheat, this year, sown upon last year’s corn 
land, and the land being rather light, and not too 
rich, I feared lest I should fail with my grass sown 
on this wheat, because of the two successive cereal 
a op { therefore bought guano, mixed it with its 
bulk of plaster, then added fine charcoal, the same, 
and to this mixture double the whole bulk of depo- 
site of the Roanoke river, a rich alluvial earth, and 
sowed the whole broadcast in February and March, 
and harrowed it in, on top of the wheat. I sowed at 
the rate of 200 Ibs. of guano to the acre; the value 
of this, no doubt, was doubled by the mixture with 
the absorbents of the ammonia, as I was extreme! 
careful, ir the manipulation, to cover the guano wi 
several inches of the plaster, &c. to prevent the es- 
of the ammonia, even when left for afew hours, 
as it is exceedingly volatile and easily dissipated by 
the March winds. On this wheat land, I had sown 
a October ag clover, timothy, Kentucky blue 
‘ gass, and Italian ray grass. My harvest has been 
Ovr, it is now three weeks, and I have never had a 
stand of all these, even on our rich bottoms. 


‘ 


. 





The ray grass, matured its seed, rather sooner than 
the wheat, was two-thirds as tall, and where very 
thickly sown, materially injured the product of the 
wheat. [ have reaped an increased product from 
my wheat, amply sufficient to repay my outlay for 
the guano, plaster, &c., and have my grass as my 
profit on the investment; this in turn will shade and 
improve my land, fatten my stock, increase my crops, 
onl cheer my eye with “grassy slopes,” in place 
of “ galled hill sides;” this is profit sufficient for the 
most greedy if turned toa proper account ;—be it 
remembered, too, this was a light and rather poor 
soil, but based on a good clay sub-soil. I send you 
herewith a stock of timothy of this spring’s seeding— 

rown, however, on the low grounds, that you may 
judge in some measure for yourself—with it is a 
stalk of grass, for which I can find no name about 
here, it would seem to be very valuable—stock eat 
it with avidity: can you or any of your friends tell 
me what it is:* 

I write “con amore” on this subject. If [ have 
been too prolix, curtail as you think proper, but rec- 
tify the errors of print | refer to. Ihave not time to 
copy. Very respectfully, yours, &c. 

H. K. Borewyn. 





* We believe it to be the Alopecuris pratensis—the 
meadow foxtail—a grass which is esteemed in Eng- 
Jand as one of the best for hay and meadow. 

The specimen of timothy sent us, was, indeed, of 
most luxuriant growth, measuring fully 4 feet, with 
a Jong and massy head. An acre of such grass, 
thickly set, would yield three tons of hay. 

Although we believe the errors alluded to by Mr. 
B. were not our own, but were caused by copying 
from another source, we are glad they occurred, as 
it has been the means of our being favored with a 
detail of the very interesting experiments which ac- 
company the correction. 


KICKING HORSES. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

For the benefit of those who may have kicking 
horses, I will describe a plan made use of by me for 
the purpose of breaking a horse of this habit. I at- 
tach one end of astrong line to the hind pastern 
of the horse, and take it forward through the loop, 
fastened to the trace, at the side of the horse, and at- 
tach the other end of the line to the bit of the 
bridle; a line attached thus at each side of the horse, 
if left sufficiently long to just enable him to make a 
step, will at every kick he may make, operate so se- 
verely upon his mouth as to cause him very soon to 
give it up as a bad job. 


Adams Co., Pa. Dantezt D. Girt. 





Dramixc Tite.—A correspondent in S. Carolina 
asks for information as to the manner of making 
draining tile, the kind of material used, the best 
length of the mould, and the manner of burning.— 
Will some correspondent furnish us with the desired 
information ? 


We are indebted to Hon. Senator Pearce, of this 
State, for a copy of the message of President Tay- 
lor, transmitting a memorial of Count de Bronno 
Bronski, in relation to an improved breed of Silk 
Worms which he desires to have introduced into this 
country. The importance of the subject of the 
memorial, will induce us to publish it, with the ac- 
companying documents, at as early a day as can be 
found convenient. 
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VALLEY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF VA. 

By the following it will be seen that an Agricul- 
tural Society has been established in the rich valley 
of Virginia.—We learn that it has been gotten up 
with great spirit, and that an Exhibition under its 
auspices, will be held this Fall.—Upon the officers 
of the society, much will depend for its future suc- 
cess—if the head does not evince zeal and industry, 
our word for it, the body will not be likely to take 
the lead.—We hope, therefore, the gentlemen who 


have been honored with the responsible trust confi- | pe 


ded toahem, will not consider it as an empty com- 
pliment—for we assure them, that they will find 
that there is work to be done, and they are held res- 
ponsible for the doing of it. If they do their duty, 
those whom they represent will hardly fail to come 
up to theirs. 

Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va. May 28th, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Sir—On Monday, May 20th, there wasa meeting 
of the Valley Agricultural Society of Virginia, em- 
bracing the fine counties of Jefferson, Clarke, Fred- 
erick and Berkley. The Society was organized by 
the election of the following officers. 

President—Lewis W. Washington of Jefferson. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. Richd. Barton of Frederick; 
Hon. C. J. Faulkner, of Berkley; A. R. Boteler, 
Esq. of Jefferson; T. F. Nelson, Esq. of Clarke. 

Secretary—R. W. Baylor, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary—Dr. R. Blackburn. 

Treasurer.—Andrew Kennedy, Esq. 

Board of Managers—Jas. D. Gibson, Esq. of Jef- 
ferson; Thomas C. Pendleton. Esq. of Clarke; Mar- 
tin Eichelberger, Esq. of Jefferson; Francis Peters, 
Esq. of Berkely; John F. Walls, Esq. of Frederick. 


Mixtore ror an Acre or Wueat.—Those who 
may be disappointed in obtaining a supply of Guano 
for their wheat crop, may find a very excellent sub- 
stitute in the following. The proportion is for an 
acre, and will ensure a good crop. 

Take 2 bushels of bone-dust, 4 bushels of ashes, 
25 Ibs Nitrate of Potash, 25 Ibs Nitrate of Soda, and 
50 lbs Common salt. 

Mix the whole well together, sow broadcast, har- 
row it in, and roll. 

The above will produce as good a crop of wheat 
as would a dressing of Guano, is cheaper, and is 
more pleasant and equally easy tosow. Try it and 
you will find what we say true. 


_ THe Piow, Loom anp Anvit.—Our venerable 
friend Skinner, has commenced a new volume of 
his journal ; it maintains with great vigor those 
principles, upon the adoption of which, the editor 
contends, the — of American Agriculture 
is most intimately jended. We refer the reader 
to the advertisement on our advertising pages, and 
call on every friend of the old veteran and the cause 
he advocates, to lend him a helping hand. 


Larce Fics.—We have received from Benj. See- 
gar, Esq., of Kent Island, several Figs, grown on 
his farm near Annapolis—they are the largest and 
finest we have ever seen. We learn that they grow 
very luxuriantly on the farm of Mr. S8., and we 
should — they might be turned to a good ac- 
count. Many of the finer varieties of fruits should 


have more attention paid to them in the neighbor- 
hood, south of our city—no section of the country, 
we should think, could be more suitable for their 

roduction than the southern range of counties of 
Maryland, and the Eastern Shore. 





FLOWERY FIELDS. 

In the month of June, [ took several rides in vari- 
ous directions. Upon one occasion, I rode out the 
Harford turnpike as far as Herring Run, and on 
either side the road, after passing the turnpike gate, 
I regretted to find the fields filled with Daisies and 
Carolina pinks, both in bloom. Returning on that 
road as far as the gate, I took the Hillen d, but 
had not rode a quarter of a mile before I beheld on 
my right, the fields of a country seat literally car- 
ted with Carolina-pinks—thinks J to myself, the 
oeee must be a tg Boor is Bevery | ot 4 
sale, or, possibly, has been en to supply a 
the seed stores in the Union with seed of thie orne- 
mental pest. The fields from this point, as far as 
Towsontown, were pretty well sprinkled over with 
the same weed. Ona field to the left of the road 
before I reached Crowel’s, where an elegant mansion 
has recently been erected, I scarcely knew whether 
most to admire the beauty of the mansion, or the 
floral display of the field, by which it was surrounded: 

rhaps the latter sentiment would have prevailed, 
if I had not known that such exhibitions were not 
evidence of notability in farming. Having left 
Towsontown, I came as far down the York Turn- 
pike as Govan’s town, and regretted to see that the 
same Carolina pink was the undisturbed possessor of 
almost every field on the road. At Govan’s-town, I 
took the road leading to the Fall’s Turnpike. 
Through the better part of the way to that road, I 
noticed the same partiality had been shown to the 
Southern beauty ; for, with a few honorable excep- 
tions, he was part and parcel of every spot in cul- 
tivation—one field in particular, a short distance be- 
yond the Academy, on the same side of the road, had 
enough growing on it, should the owner be as careful 
in saving the seed, as he has been in cultivating the 
plant, to supply all Baltimore county with seed. 

To be serious, I think the owners of such estates 
should feel themselves called upon by considerations 
of moral duty, to devote themselves seriously to the 
work of exterminating these nuisances. No one 
should permit a single plant to go to seed, and I will 
atate, that, unless all enter zealously as colaborers in 
the good work, it will be unavailing fora few to 
attempt it, as the plants on a single acre on one farm, 
if permitted to mature their seed, will furnish 
enough to fill a dozen surrounding farms. 

A FRIEND TO CLEANLY FARMING. 


Grovcester Co., June Ist, 1850. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer : r 
Dear Sir:—You recommend sulphate of Lime as 
the best fixer for the Ammonia in Guano. How do 
you reconcile this with the known affinities of sul- 
phuric acid for the two. Yours truly. 
GLoucestTER. 
This is easily reconciled. It is true that sulphuric 
acid has an affinity both for lime and carbonate of am- 
monia, but its affinity for the latter is greater than for 
the former, and hence, when Sulphate of lime and the 
carbonate of ammonia, the volatile substance in Gu- 
ano, are placed in contact, mutual decomposition 
takes place, the ammonia liberates itself from car- 
bonic-acid with which it is united, and obeying the 
laws of affinity forms a union with the Sulphuric 
acid of the plaster, while the carbonic acid from 
which it has separated itself, forms a similar union 
with the lime that has been disengaged from the 
Sulphuric acid, so that the Carbonate of ammonia is 
transformed into the Sulphate of ammonia, becomes 
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a fixed body, while the Carbonic acid which had 
separated from it, unites with the lime, one of the 
<a of plaster, and forms the Carbonate of 
ime. 


Action of Guano, Bones, Poudrette, &e. 


Baltimore, July 17th, 1850. 
Tr the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Str:—I promised, some time past, to give you in 
writing the result of my experiments with the dif- 
ferent sorts of ‘* bought manures.”’ 

You are aware of the fact, that nearly all of the 
“‘ bought manures,” (as they are termed,) are looked 
upon by farmers very dubiously; and I can assure you 
that it is well, as it regards many of these manures 
(so called at least,) that this opinion of them, does 
obtain among farmers, else many of us would have 
paid dearer for our “ whistles” than would have 
beendesired. Already there are some “ burnt in- 
fants” among us: hence the skepticism of farmers, 
as to there being really any ‘‘ new,” and at the 
same time “true thing under the Sun.’’ 

Since 1843, I have been trying to find out which 
is the best of all these “new things,” and have 
now, after having been very considerably ‘ hum- 
bugged,” settled down upon Bones and Guano— 
although even the Jast named in a very dry year, has 
also *‘ cheated” me; but this is by no means its 
character,as lam constrained to admit, that after 
having tried iton all sorts of soil, and perhaps as 
long, if not longer than any other person in the State, 
it is my opinion that when properly applied. with an 
average fair season, it is a very powerful fertilizer. 
My mode of using it, is, when applied on Tobacco, to 
mix 1} bushel of the Peruvian (which is ordinarily 
100 lbs.) with one bushel rich earth, and 1 bushel 
Plaster, which admits about the 1-5 part of a gill of 
the mixture, to each hill for every 5000 hills—and 
putting itin the centre of the check before being 
an geet that when the hill is made, it lies be- 
neath the plant. On wheat, I apply three bushels of 
Peru. Guano, equal to 200 Ibs. mixed with 1 bushel 
Plaster, 1 bushel rich earth to the acre, sowing on 
the surface and plowing it in as soon, and as deep 
as possible, after it is sowed. The past spring J 
have put 300 Ibs to the acre, on 30 acres Corn— 
being half of a field, on a farm in Calvert, mixing 
with it the same quantity of rich earth and Plaster, 
and sowing on the surface, plowing in at unce very 
deep, using the Cultivator only in working it after- 
wards. 

I do not intend to use it at all, with Corn, here- 
after, and not because I do not think it also a good 
fertilizer with this crop, (as my Corn on my Calvert 
farm, upon which it has been used, now shows very 
fair,) but only because it has never failed to pay me 
three fold better on wheat, than on any thing else. 
In order to test its virtue, it is essentially necessary 
to plow it in deeply, andstir it as little as possible 
afterwards. 

Bones.—Of these I have used both ground and 
crushed, and always to advantage at 10 to 20 bushels 
peracre ; bought from manufacturers here, and a- 
gents of houses in New York ; but am using the 
crushed, dissolved by oil of vitriol, as prepared by 
myself on my farm in Calvert in the following way: 
The bones (which we buy in the neighborhood at 50 
cents per 112 lbs.) after breaking them with a small 
sledge hammer on an old anvil, we put at the rate of 
3 bushels in one-half of a hhd. and apply to that 
quantity 75 lbs. oil of vitriol, filling up the half hhd. 





to within 8 inches of the top with water, letting them 
remain (but stir the contents occasionally with a 
stick) say 2 to 5 weeks, according to the quality and 
strength of the vitriol ; then start the contents of the 
half hhd. into a large iron kettle, apply a slight fire 
and the whole contents will in less than an hour be 
reduced to a perfect jelly. We use two half hhds. 
at once, to prepare it expeditiously. 

We then mix the contents of each kettle, with a 
horse cart load of rich earth, or ashes, throwing in 
a half barrel Plaster, mix or compost it handsomely, 
and use at pleasure, on an acre of land wijh any 
crop you choose, and you will have permanently im- 
proved two acres at the following cost, viz: 


Bones, $1 50 
Vitriol, 3 75 
Plaster, 1 12—$6 37 or $3 18 


per acre, and this may be repeated so as with pro- 
per attention, as much lasting improvement may be 
made each year as many farmers derive from their 
barn yards. Bones in any form never fails to show 
their striking effects on clover and other grasses— 
but either bones or guano will scarcely ever fail to 
produce a better crop of clover, which, with the in- 
creased quantity of straw, (particularly when guano 
is used) will enable and encourage the saving of Jar- 
ger quantities of barn yard manure, and which must 
inevitably cause a lasting improvement. 

Poudrette I have used also to good advantage, par- 
ticularly on clayey lands, at the rate of 6 to 8 bbls. 
per acre—(Mr. Baynes of this city prepares the best 
article, 1 think, ever made, certainly superior to any 
Iever used.) {[t isa first rate top dressing on young 
clover in spring at 2 to 3 barrels per acre ; this ar- 
ticle has been prepared so badly heretofore, that a 
great quantity of it was really worthless. Mr. 
Baynes will, I hope, raise its character. 

“ Agricultural Salts,” ‘* Generators,” and ** Re- 
generators.”°—Of these, what shall ] say—I have tried 
them on Corn, Wheat, Oats, Clover and Tobacco— 
but have yet to discover that they ever generated 
any thing for me, though I have heard them some- 
times well spoken of. 

I will bring this long article to a close by stating, 
that although I am now using large quantities of 
“ bought manures,” and have done so since 1843, 
yet every year’s experience only increases my con- 
fidence in the barn yard system, which I never in 
the least abandoned ; and am now making greater 
efforts than ever, to increase my quantity of barn 
yard manures annually. 

I must not overlook ‘ Ashes and Lime,” these, 
however, speak for themselves—they want no 
trumpeter. If you wish grass and clover, and can 
haul these, buy them (ata fair price) before every 
thing else; my farms are too far from tide water, to 
haul them advantageously, though J have used both 
partially, and always with signal success. 

Yours, &e. Ep. Reynotps. 


Pennocx’s Dritt.—A transposition in our Pic-' 


torial sheet of the cuts representing the wheat drill- 
ed in, and that ploughed in, renders it necessary to 
republish Messrs. S. & N. Pennock’s engravings 
thereof, which are accompanied in our advertising 

ages by sundry testimonials in favor of their drill. 
Messrs. P. write us, that they have within afew 
days received letters patent for very important im- 
provements upon their Drill, which add very much 
to the durability of the machine, as well as simnplify- 


ing it, and adding to the convenience of transporta- 


tion and storage. 
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WORE IN THE GARDEN. 


inach —During the first and second weeks of 
this month, prepare beds, by manuring, careful dig- 
ging and raking, and sow spinach seed. By attending 
to this advice, you will secure plentiful supplies of 
this excellent vegetalle for use in the months of Sep- 
tember and October. Towards the last of the 
month, sow another bed for early spring use. 

Radishes.—Throughout this month, sow Scarlet, 
Short-top, White and Black Spanish Radish seed. 
The two former should be sown early in the month, 
the two latter towards the last of the month. 

Asparagus beds should be kept clean. 

Turnips.—Sow a bed of turnips the first week in 
this month. 

Celery.—Set out your Celery plants intended for a 
late crop. 

Small Salading, of all kinds—Sow seed of this 
description at any time throughout the month. 

Peas.—Drill in a few rows of garden peas early 
this month, taking care toselect a rather shady spot 
for the purpose. r 

Beans.—Kidney beans may be planted any time 
up to the 15th of thismonth. If the weather should 
be dry see that your gardener makesa liberal use of 
his watering pot. 

Lettuce.—Set out lettuce plants for heading, and 
sow seed for a successive crop. Don’t forget to have 
each watered. 

Endives.—Tie up your forward crop, set out your 
plants, and sow seed for a jate crop. 

Melons, Cucumbers, &c.—Keep the beds on which 
these grow clean. 

Herbs —Such of your herbs as may bein flower 
should. be cut and dried in the shade. 

Lima and Carolina Beans.—Have these hoed. 

Cabbages, of all kinds, must he kept clean—set out 
what plants may be in the seed beds. 

Weeds.—Let it be a matter of pride with you 
never to let one of these go to seed in your garden. 

Budding.—Cherries, Plums, or any other fruit 
trees, may be budded in this month, provided the 
bark parts freely from the stock. 

Inoculation.—In the early part of this month pears 
should be inoculated, apples, peaches, nectarines and 
the apricots may also be inoculated any time from 
the beginning of this month to the middle of next. 

_Dahtlias.—1f you wish a fine bloom of your Dablias, 
give them a watering with Soap suds oncea week 
during this month. 

Watering in diy weather.—See that all your veg- 
etables are thoroughly watered during times, of 
drought. Ifto the water you add the suds made in 
your wash-house, you will greatly add to the luxuri- 
ance of your vegetables. 

_ Strawberry Seed.—If you wish to originate a seed- 
ling strawberry, select a border which you can pro- 
tect through the next winter, and sow seed of some 
choice kind. Keep the bed well watered in dry 
weather. 

Potatoes.—Have these kept clean: if you have not 
done so already, mix up equal quantities of lime, 
ashes, salt and plaster, and give them a good dust- 
ing: have this done early in the morning when the 
vines are wet with dew, or just after a rain. 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT, FOR AUGUST. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
American Farmer. 

Owing to such a dry season, particular care is re- 
quired to keep all plants in pots, even in ordinary 
health, as they are so liable to be attacked with the 





red spider, which has been so general, that, with the 
most men syringing and attention, it was almost 
impossible to keep them clear of it during the past . 
month. The spider has been worse than in any pre- 
vious year that can be recollected; plants have been 
unable to come to maturity—even buds have been 
blighted before half expanded, and plants of all kinds 
in and out of pots, have suffered in this neighbor- 
borhood beyond description. 

Achemenes will be in fine bloom at this time; by 
keeping them in a shady situation and moderate wa- 
tering will ensure their blooming most of the sum- 
mer—also Gloxinias and Gesnerias, treat in the 
same way. ‘ 

Camellias may be inarched, if not already done; 
prepare stocks suitable and healthy, and keep them 
shaded from the sun—syringe frequently, which 
keeps the plants in good health, and all such as want 
re-potting, or fresh drainage, may be done before 
they make their second growth; they make better 
roots before the winter, and it ensures a much finer 
bloom—have the plants neatly tied up to rods, and 
any shoots or decayed parts cut off, and apply a com- 
position of bees-wax and tallow, mixed together, 
and cover the wound neatly to exclude the air. 

Geraniums cut down, and putin cuttmgs for a 
stock next year—be sparing of water till they be- 
gin to grow, otherwise they will decay, which often 
happens by too much moisture when not in a grow- 
ing state—sow seed in light rich earth, if new va- 
rieties are wanted, as the only way of obtaining a 
fine stock, and giving more pleasure by producing 
them ourselves,—by proper management they will 
flower next season. 

Chinese Primroses will require to be kept in a dry 
shady place—also sow the seed, if young plants are 
vaniel, which are preferable to those raised from 
cuttings—but the double varieties may be increased 
from cuttings. 

Now is a good time to layer different Greenhouse 
plants, that cannot well be raised from cuttings ; 
prepare some suitable place, not too much exposed 
in the open ground or boxes, and cover the ground 
over with a thin coating of moss; this keeps them 
generally moist, and enables them to root quicker, 
besides it is a protection from getting too dry, which 
proves fatal in many instances: ‘ : 

All the green house flowering bulbs will be ina 
dormant state, and should not be watered till autumn, 
or the time to repot for flowering. Keép them ina 
shady dry place, and place boards over them, or 
some covering; this keeps them ina good state, and 
also protects them from mice or other vermin. 

All Greenhouse climbers will require attendance 
—train them to trellising or rafters, and cut out all 
decayed parts, and put in cuttings if young plants 
are wanted—plant in boxes or borders in the house; 
young plants of Helitropes, Stevias, Eupatoriums, 
and such flowering plants as will give plenty of 
bloom through the winter—by planting early they 
get strong before the autumn, and give more bloom 
through the winter. 

Sow seeds of Cinerarias, Pansies, Minuluses, Au- 
riculas, Folyanthus, Dodecatheons, Peustemons, and 
all herbaceous plants for flowering next year, ard 
such annuals as are wanted to bloom through winter; 
some Mignonette may be sown for an early bloom, 
and in succession till fall. 

Chrysanthemums, large enough, put in suitable 
sized pots, but do not place them too close together; 
keep them exposed to the sun—they grow stronger, 


and make finer plants—occasionally give a little gu- 
ano water to hasten their growth. 
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Roses of all varieties can be layered if not done— 
and cuttings put in of such as are wanted—also bud- 
ding may be performed of such as are shy of propa- 
gation, as many of the Bourbons never do well on 
their own roots, hence budding has to be resorted to 
—but they can never come in competition, like on 
their own roots, requiring more care, and are but of 
short duration—but much depends on the kind of 
stock they are worked on. 

Annuals that are too thick, transplant, and gather 
the seed of such as are ripe and put them away in 
some convenient place until at leisure to clean them. 

Dohlias will need supports to proteét them from 
being broken down by the wind—and' occasionally 
give them water to keep them ina growing state; 
or otherwise they cast their foliage and make but a 
sickly appearance, and flowers of inferior quality. 
Keep the borders clean and clear of weeds; stir 
the ground deep, it greatly adds to the growth of all 
plants, &c. 


Furnished to the American Farmer, by the Secretary of 
the Strawberry Neck Ag. Society, of Charleston Dis. 8. C. 
ADVANTAGES OF RAYING SEED RICE. 
BY B. HUGER, M. D., OF CHARLESTON DIS. 8. C. 

That like begets like, is an axiom which though 
not universally true either in the animal or vegeta- 
ble creation, is sufficiently so to excite our atten- 
tion to the selection and preparation of our seed 
used for agricultural purposes; yet if we refer to 
the practice which is pursued by most, I may say 
all of us, it would seem doubtful whether or not we 
were impressed with its importance. How rarely 
is it that the corn field is traversed and our seed 
selected from the stalks which have proved most 

uctive and manifested more vigor and health- 
ulness than the neighboring stalks. But the sub- 
ject to which I am anxious to attract the attention 
of the Society at this time is in reference to the ad- 
vantages resulting from raying seed rice. No one 
unaccustomed to the examination of this article, 
could be persuaded, without ocular demonstration, 
that the rice which he plants, and which to the eye 
is pure and clean, contains at least 15 per cent. of 
grain utterly unfit for agricultural purposes, some 
of which will never germinate, and much which 
does, will only produce a puny and sickly plant, in- 
capable of sustaining an abundant crop. _ this 
subject I have been for several years making obser- 
vations, and have acquired some knowledge.— 
From the best rice I make (which when sent to 
mill seldom requires more than 914 bushels to make 
600 weight net) threshed on the ground, and the 
heads of the sheaves carefully lapped and well win- 
nowed, I usually ray out from 15 to 18 per cent. 
of small or hulled, or light or shelled rice, which I 
should think thrown away if planted. In confirma- 
tion of this statement I have brought and presented 
to the Society three samples of rice. No. 1 is the 
rice as it comes from the wind fan, and is prepared 
for mill. No. 2 is the hulled or small, or shelled 
or light grains, which the raying screen has separa- 
ted from No. 1. No. 3 is the rice which has been 
rayed and is prepared for seed. An examination 
of No. 2 will naturally suggest the inquiry, can a 
good crop be expected when more than 15 per cent. 
of the seed is of necessity sickly and unproductive; 
is it to be wondered at that our crops are thin and 
the plants delicate, sinking under too much water 
or too much drought, and unfit to struggle with an 
of the various accidents and vicissitudes to whic 





be that we realise as abundant as we do. Instead 
of (as we are all prone to do) attributing our want 
of success to cold mornings and nights, wet springs 
and hot suns, if we would begin with ourselves and 
recollect that our trunks are not tight, our drains 
not deep, our land not well pulverized, our seed 
not rayed and consequently not fit for use—if al} 
these circumstances were considered'and weighed, 
we should soon find a different state of things. In. 
ferior seed rice is not confined to Cooper River, for 
I have this year purchased at a high price the best 
seed rice from Waccamaw that could be pur 
chased, and from this rice which has been much 
lauded, I have taken 10 per cent of rice, which is 
marked No. 4. On our northern rivers the land is 
more compact and produces a more flinty grain, and 
the quality is better than our own, and is not $0 
much injured by indifferent seed, and hence the 

lanter does not suffér to the same extent. My de. 

iberate conviction, based upon much attention to 
the subject, is, that if each of us would give the 
attention to the preparation of our seed rice which 
its importance demands, the character of our rice 
would be entirely altered and assume such a place 
in the market as we all desire. I will merely add 
that a raying screen is cheap and so easy of con- 
struction that any plantation carpenter can make 
one in a day. 


Barxinc or Horses.—A subscriber in Howard 
District, writes us thus: 

“If you or any of your correspondents know an 
infallible rule for curing a false or balky horse, you 
will confer a favor on many by publishing the same 
in the Farmer.” 

We have always looked upon the habit of balking 

in the horse, as incurable. We have seen it lately 
stated, that the Mexicans overcome this propensity, 
by the following kindly treatment. The driver ap- 
proaches the head of the horse, pats him gently on 
the neck and head, speaking soothingly to him all 
the while: after a few minutes, while the horse’s 
sulky humor somewhat subsides, the driver com- 
mences to blow very gently up the horse’s nostrils, 
which he continues to do fora few minutes, then 
pats and soothes him again, and repeats the blowing 
up the nostrils, when, it is said, the animal will be 
found to have been subdued. This is the plan, also, 
as stated by Catlin, that the Buffalo calves are tamed 
by the Indians; whether it will prove successful in 
conquering this radical fault in the horse, we know 
not; it may, however, be worth a trial. 
So far as our experience goes, kindness, is one of 
the best correctives of bad habits, in either man or 
beast, and it may be, that the gentle treatment, in- 
dicated above, may be efficacious. 


An op Book on Farminc.—We have received 
from Geo. H. Morgan, Esq. of St. Mary’s Co., as a 
donation to the Library of the State Society, a copy 
of the ‘‘Kalendarium Rusticum ; or Monthly Di- 
rections for the Husbandman,”’ published in London 
in 1716, 134 years ago. We have hastily glanced 
over this work of antiquity, and were it not for the 
old English style in which it is written and printed, 
we might have supposed that it was a work of mod- 
ern days—so closely do the views which it presents, 
resemble those most in vogue at the present 
showing that, until within a few years past, but lit- 
tle advance has been made in agricultural progress 
for the last century and a quarter. But who can 
estimate the results of that advance now making, at 





it is liable: on the contrary, should not our surprise 


the end of the present century ! 
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Report of Dr. James Higgins, 
STATE AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 440 oF VOL. v.] 


LIME—Mope or Appuiication.—This is a sub- 
ject upon which there is much difference of opinion 
among practical men. 

The greatest good is obtained from lime when 
thoroughly mixed and incorporated with the soil. 
This is proven by the fact, that when lime exists 
naturally in a soil, other things being equal, a lar- 

crop is produced than when the same Ba cg 
js applied artificially. This superior produce is 
obviously due to the more intimate mixture in the 
former, than in the latter case. In the application 
of lime, then, the first consideration should be so to 
use it as to mix it intimately with the soil. This is 
sought tobe done in three ways ;—Ist. By apply- 
ing it to the surface, and suffering it to remain un- 
disturbed for a year or two ;—2nd. by applying it 
to the surface, ploughing it under immediately, and 
working the land in some crop ;—3rd. by mixing it 
in compost beds, and applying it in the same man- 
ner. Each of these methods has its peculiar advan- 
tages, and is also liable to objections. The texture 
of the soil isto be taken into consideration. By the 
first method, the lime becomes very thoroughly 
mixed with the soil, particularly if it bea loose 
sandy soil, as the rain water washes down its par- 
ticles, and fixes them between the grains of sand. 
But when lime, or any other manure, is purchased, 
an immediate return is desired, which cannot be 
had if this plan be followed. Many of our farmers, 
too, having but little ready money, cannot afford to 
spend it without getting a speedy remuneration for 
itsuse. By the second method, the lime is thrown 
to the bottom of the furrow, and cannot be after- 
wards well incorporated with the soil, which is a 
~~ objection, as the benefit from its use, to the 
ullest extent, is not speedily obtained. The third 
method has the advantage of diffusing the lime very 
ually over the surface, and insuring its mixture 
rwards ; but it involves great labor in hauling 
and applying it, and but a small quantity can be ap- 
plied ata time in this manner. The best mode of 
combining the advantages of these several methods, 
is first to fallow up the ground, which leaves it un- 
even, with numerous fissures produced by the plough- 
ing, apply the lime, then follow it with a heavy iron 
tooth een, and cultivate it in some crop that re- 
uires frequent working,—corn for example. In 
this manner we mix the lime well with the soil, re- 
ceive its benefits immediately in a crop, which can 
be more completely realised, as the corn can be fol- 
lowed by wheat, with which clover may be sown. 
The chief indications are then fulfilled. 1st. The 
lime is more thoroughly mixed with the soil. 2nd. 
Return for its cost in acrop of corn. 3rd. Increa- 
sed return by a crop of wheat immediately succeed- 
ing the corn, and then the benefit of a good crop of 
clover, so useful, not only as food for stock, but as 
an improvement to the crop which it precedes. 

For the reasons above stated, this mode of apply- 
ing lime is preferable to all others. By it we mix 
the lime thoroughly with the soil, and obtain im- 
mediate return for its cost, a consideration of the 
highest importance with farmers, who have not the 
ability to lay out of their money for several succes- 
sive years, but need an immediate return. Again 
this mode gives not only the speediest reward, but 
gives a much greater profit than any other mode in 





the same number of years, which is the ultimate end 
of the application of all manures. 

It has been a much mooted question, whether 
lime should be applied in its caustic or slaked state. 
The only condition to decide this is the ae of 
organic (vegetable,) matter in the soil. Where 
this is large, asin the upper districts of Caroline 
county, in the Black Gum swamp soils of Dorches- 
ter, Somerset, and Worcester, and, indeed, in all 
newly cleared or drained’ lands, caustic and even 
hydrateof lime (waterslaked,) should be preferred, 
it promotes, in a very strong degree, the decompo- 
sition of vegetable matter, which is of no use ina 
soil until it is decomposed. 

Until it becomes so, all of its inorganic matter, its 
compounds of lime, potash, soda, and magnesia, are 
entirely useless to the crop ; being, in reference to 
it, so much inert matter. hatever can so act as to 
bring these imert materials into actual use must ben- 
efit the soil even independent of its own direct use. 

All vegetable matter contains these constituents, 
which are essential to its very existence, and when 
set free, they serve as food for cultivated plants. 
This is the only material advan that caustic 
lime has over that which is slaked, as it all be- 
comes slakened after exposure to the atmosphere. 
Lime should always be oy to the soil in as dry 
a condition as — or when it is wet it be- 
comes cemented into lumps which become very 
hard, and a long time elapses before they are bro- 
ken down and mixed with the soil. While it re- 
mains in lumps it is of no use to the crops, and 
those who apply it in this condition not only lose ac- 
tually the lime, but also its eflects on their crops ; 
each a matter of great consideration. Magnesian 
limes should not be spread on the land until the 
lime in them becomes slakened. If put on in the 
caustic state, water will cause the magnesia and 
lime to form a cementand small balls will be 
formed which will require a long time to fall to 
pieces. There is a custom prevalent in some sec- 
tions of the State, of mixing caustic lime with sta- 
ble and barn yard manure. This cannot be too 
strongly reprobated. If those who use it in this 
way were to try to injure their manure as much as 
possible, they could not adopt a better plan. Am- 
monia, one of the most valuable constituents of sta- 
ble and barn yard manure, is expelled from the 
| by caustic lime, and escapes into the air. 

his plan should therefore never be followed. 
It is no proof in its favor, that the manure, after 
being treated in this manner, still does good; a part 
of its valuable constituents, fire will not destroy ; 
but one of the things which gives it its peculiar dis- 
tinctive value, is entirely dissipated when mixed 
with caustic lime, (oxide of calcium,) or water 
slaked lime, ip sgeer of lime.) It is indeed one 
of the means by which chemists determine the 
quantity of ammonia in a compneees so thorough- 
ly and entirely does it drive it all away. 

Upon grass lands, when they fail to produce well, 
and that failing is owing to deficiency of lime in 
them, it may with great advantage be spread on the 
surface, and have a light harrow run over it. 

This will not only insure to the crop the full ben- 
efit of the lime, but will materially improve the 
texture of soil by loosening the surface, which from 
the long absence of cultivation becomes bound, and 
frequently covered with moss, and unfitted to pro- 
duce a good crop of hay. The full benefit of the 
lime can be obtained without the trouble and ex- 
pense of breaking the land from its ‘ setting” in 
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grass, and no intermission need be had in the crop. 
en it is intended to supply the deficiency of lime 
in a soil by the medium of marl, it should always be 
—_ aslong a time as possible before the culture 
of the soil. Atmospheric influences, the alternation 
of heat and cold, and of dryness and moisture, are 
all powerful agents to disintegrate the marl, reduce 
the shells to powder, and bring it into a condition 
most favourable to the crop, whose production it is 
intended toassist. Situated as the great mass ofour 
farmers are, precise and exact rules cannot be fol- 
lowed. Many are obliged to yield to circumstances, 
but they should keep the above principles steadily 
in view, and conform to them as nearly as possible. 

They are the result of much and careful observa- 
tion ; are substantiated by the highest authorities ; 
and are derived from a knowledge of the qualities 
of the cause, by whose application the desired effect 
is sought to be produced ; in other words: from a 
knowledge of the action of the agent, and the object 
upon which it acts. 

From a knowledge of the properties of lime as 
carbonate, and of those agents to which it is subject, 
the reasons for the aboverules will appear manifest. 
I need not here repeat what was said in relation to 
the different modes of applying lime, except in rela- 
tion toits use as a top dressing for grass. Keep- 
ing in view the great principle of incorporating it 
thoroughly with the soil, we see how this is done 
by top dressing of grass land. Though lime be but 
sparingly soluble in pure water, yet we have seen 
that it is —_ freely so in water charged with car- 
bonic acid : when mar! lies with the decayed leaves 
and stalks of grass on the surface of the meadow, 
this gas surcharges rain water, as soon as it falls, 
dissolves the lime, and carries it in a state of solution 
in the soil. 

This is not the only way however in which it is 
mixed with the soil. A large quantity of lime, 
though not dissolved, is yet carried down the inter- 
stices of the soil mechanically, by the water which 
falls on it. In this way a large quantity of it will 
disappear from the surface, having become diffused 
through the soil. 

The rationale of the application of marl to the 
surface is equally sustained, when we consider its 
physical condition in connection with its chemical 
qualities. 

The lime which exists in marl] is always in the 
state of carbonate, and hence subject to the same 
influences as common lime that has been burnt 
from shells or limestone, and become slakened. 

There is however this difference, that the lime in 
maris is either in masses of comminuted shells, or 
in large fragments that have never been disintegra- 
ted. By the atmospheric exposure on the surface 
they are subject to the action of water charged with 
carbonic acid. 

The shells by alternate freezing and thawing 
crumble into finer particles, become more easily ac- 
ted on by water impregnated with carbonic acid as 
this change progresses, and become entirely blended 
with the soil, fulfilling, perfectly, all the indications 
which first directed their use. 

Moves or Action.—Sometimes it acts as direct 
food to the plant ; sometimes by the decomposition 
of organic matter ; and very frequently, by its power 
of setting free other valuable elements which may 
exist in soils, but not in a form capable of serving as 
food for plants. 

Many theories have been published on the man- 
nerin which lime acts in producing fertility, and 





much has been spoken and written as to the peculi- 
ar manner in which it manifests its utility. A report 
like the present, designed to be merely practical in 
its nature, affords no opportunity to discuss these 
questions. 

Let it be sufficient to say, that it should abnays 
be applied to a soil when it is not already present 
in sufficient quantities, and never _— when it 
is. This short remark comprises all the rules for 
the necessity of its administration—further remarks 
would be unnecessary. 

Maenesia,—lIs the oxide or rust of metal called 
magnesium, and its necessity to fertile soils is sup- 
ported by facts as well established, evidence as con- 
clusive, and testimony as convincing, as those 
which show the use of lime, potash, or any other 
constituent. 

Like lime, it loses its carbonic acid when ex- 
posed to a high degree of heat in a current of air, 
and becomes caustic or calcined magnesia. It re- 
mains in this condition much longer than lime, as it 
imbibes carbonic acid with much more difficulty 
from the atmosphere. It also unites to water, but 
with much less intensity than lime, producing but a 
very slight degree of heat, whilst the union is be- 
ing accomplished. Magnesia, for agricultural pur- 
poses is obtained from a rock called dolomite, and is 
found associated with lime, both existing in the 
state of carbonate. 

The proportion of lime and magnesia in this rock 
vary in the different localities, and even in the dif- 
ferent parts of the same rock; and the ratio of 
their ingredients is very variable, ‘‘since isomor- 
phus substances crystallize together in all propor 
tions.”? We can only estimate the quantity of each, 
and the particular adaptation of a limestone to the 
soil by a quantitative chemical analysis. 

The belief is very generally diffused, that magne- 
sia, instead of being a necessary constituent of a 
fertile soil, and an essential part of the plants, in- 
jures the quality of the one, and proves detrimental 
to the growth of the other. 

To correct this erroneous impression as far as I 
can, and show how far it is useful, and when it may 
be injurious, when it should be applied, and when 
withheld from the soil, I will briefly review the ar- 
guments against its use, and let the facts which I 
shall offer, urge its application. 

Sprengle says, that soils containing much of the 
carbonate of magnesia are said to be highly absor- 
bent of moisture, and to this cause is ascribed the 
coldness of such soils. This absorbent property of 
magnesia, so far from being an objection against, 
isa recommendation for its use, as we find many 
soils deficient in this property, being light, loose, 
and porous,—deficient in the two great absorbers of 
food from the atmosphere, clay and the per oxide 
of iron, and not having a sufficiency of fine sand to 
effect the vicarious action of these substances. 
Here, then, for its mechanical agency alone, mag- 
nesia is indicated, and if it had no other use, should 
be applied. 

Chaptal says, that ‘“*magnesian soils are by no 
means fertile,’’ and that whenever lime, containing 
magnesia, is used for agricultural purposes, it no 
longer produces the same effect.” 

Against this sweeping declaration of the pore 
of magnesian soils, no better argument can be used 
than that of showing the composition of some fertile 
soils. 

Johnston, J. F. W., Lectures on the application 
of Chemistry and Geology to Agriculture, p. 284, 
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“gives a soil which had been cropped for 100 years 
successively, without manure or naked fallow,”’ 
containining 1.16 per cent of magnesia, equal to 
about 350 bushels of magnesia to the acre, to the 
depth of twelve inches; another containing .312 per 
cent of magnesia, equal to about 94 bushels, ‘‘a vir- 
gin soil celebrated for its fertilty;’? another con- 
taining a carbonate of magnesia, 10.36 per cent, 
equal to about 3,100 bushels of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, which had been ‘‘unmanured for twelve 
years, and during the last nine, had been —— 
with beans, barley, potatoes, winter barley and red 
clover—clover, winter barley, wheat, oats, naked 
fallow.”’ 

Analyses of Sprengle, too, shows very fertile 
soils containing— 

-6 of one per cent of carbonate magnesia. 
1.64 * “cc of “cc “cc 


52 “6 6c of “ 66 
9.99 « ‘“ of sé ‘“ 
84 “ ss of magnesia. 


1.04 *“ 6 of ‘6 

The following analysis of my own, also show, 
that magnesian soils, so far from being barren and 
unproductive, are exceedingly fertile. No. 1. Soil 
from Kent county, producing 20 bushels of wheat, 
and 10 barrels of corn per acre, contains of magne- 
sia .35 of one per cent, equal to 100 bushels. No. 
2. Also from Kent county, producing 224 bushels 
of wheat, 8 barrels of corn, and fine crops of clo- 
ver contains .27, equal to eighty bushels to the acre. 

No. 3. A soil from Queen y oo county, produ- 
cing 30 or 35 bushels of wheat, 12 barrels of corn, 
and fine clover, contains of magnesia .4 per cent, 
equal to 120 bushels. No. 4. Soil from Queen 
Ann’s county, an Ee 30 or 35 bushels of wheat, 
12 or 15 barrels of corn, fine clover, contains of 
magnesia .38 per cent. 

here is another soil from the same neighbor- 
hood, favorably situated, and in a fine state of cul- 
tivation, (Dr. W. H. DeC.,) having very nearly 
the same constituents as the two last mentioned, 
which produces only 20 or 25 bushels of wheat, and 
contains only .01 per cent, equal to about 3 bush- 
els of magnesia. These show the necessity of 
magnesia, as strongly as facts can show anything. 

Again, in Talbot and Dorchester, we have fertile 
soils containing from 60 to 400 bushels to the acre; 
and in Caroline ana Worcester we have soils defi- 
cient in magnesia, aJi things else being present, and 
yet not so productive as where magnesia exists. 
But the evidence does not stop here, the ashes of 
the grain of wheat contain from 12.98 to 16.26 per 
cent of magnesia, according to the analyses of Bi- 
chon, Thou, Boussingault, Willis and Fresenius : 
the inorganic part of the grain of barley contains of 
magnesia 10.5 per cent. 

But why — proofs? The above are suffi- 
cient to show, that it is one of the necessary con- 
stituents of plants and of fertile soils, and if it does 
not exist in a soil, common sense tells us that it 
must be supplied, or that the soil cannot reach its 
maximum of productiveness. The application of 
caustic magnesia to a soil, may prove injurious 
from its caustic properties, since it does not readily 
imbibe carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and be- 
come mild, as lime does. From this quality, we 
should place it in as dense an atmosphere of car- 
bonic acid as possible, by applying it to the surface 
and turning it under with some green crop, or by 
mixing it in compost heaps, before applying it, or 
by letting it remain on the surface for as long a 


time as possible, before the land is cropped. On 
the Black Gum Swamp soils, and on those on the 
Beaver Dam in Queen Anne’s, no injury need be 
feared from its use immediately before a crop. 

On the soils not containing a large quantity of 
vegetable matter, from twenty to forty bushels of 
magnesia lime to the acre, is the best quantity. 
This should be applied every three or four years, 
until about two hundred bushels shall have been 
used. The larger the per centage of magnesia in 
the lime, the smaller the quantity to be used. 


Porasu,—Is the oxide or rust of metal called 
Potassium. This substance is supplied to soils 
from ashes, the unleached containing very much 
the larger quantity, from stable manure, from scra- 
pings from the woods, and more especially from 
the green sand or Jersey marl. The quantity in 
ashes, as they are usually sold for manure, is very 
variable. I have found them to vary from five 
tenths of one per cent, to four and one half per 
cent. The quantity of potash necessary to consti- 
tute a fertile soil, as I have elsewhere stated, is ve- 
ry small; for reasons given elsewhere, I have not 
been able to give any very definite information with 
regard toit. It will be in my power, in my next an- 
nual report, to speak more particularly of this sub- 
stance as well as soda. ith regard to both of 
these substances, I may here state, that upon land 
where the wheat crop is liable to rust, ashes, par- 
ticularly the unleached, or common salt, which 
contains soda, will usually prevent its occurrence. 
Of common salt, from one to three bushels per 
acre, sown on the wheat is sufficient, and the prop- 
er time of doing this is the early part of April. 

Chlorine exists in salt, and can only be economi- 
cally supplied by applying salt. 

The next class of manures are those which espe- 
cially supply phosphoric acid or phosphates of soils. 

Phosphoric acid exists in the soil in combination 
with iron, clay, lime or magnesia. 

In the stalk of plants, in combination with lime 
and magnesia, it is always found in small, and in 
the grain or seed, always in large quantities. In 
animals it is found in the bones in large propor- 
tions. With bases, it forms a class of salts called 
phosphates. What is the exact quantity which 
should exist in a soil to give it the greatest degree 
of fertility has not been ascertained. Whenever 
the analysis of soils shows a less quantity than (.05) 
five one hundredths of one per cent of iron and alu- 
mina as phosphates, (for in this, for valid reasons, 
I have always estimated it,) phosphates may be ad- 
vantageously supplied. The only indication for 
their use is their absence or deficiency. 

Sources or Puospuoric Aciww.—The chief sour- 
ces of the supply of phosphoric acid are from bones 
and guano. Ashes, both leached and unleached, 
also contain them in large quantities, and to this 
much of their beneficial action may be frequently 


ascribed. 
BONES. 

Bone dust contains about fifty per cent of phos- 
phate of lime and magnesia. I mean, now, bone 
dust, such as is ground from bones, as they are used 
for manure without any especial washing. 

Besides this, they, by the decomposition of ani- 


mal matter in them, afford ammonia. In this man- 
ner, they have a two fold action on crops;—Ist. By 
supplying them with ammonia;—2nd. by supplying 
phosphoric acid. They should be so prepared as 
to preserve both of these valuable constituents, 





opE oF Preparation oF Bones.—There have 
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been many different ways of preparing bones. The 
most common is that of queel or crushed bones, 
in which they are broken to a greater or less degree 
of fineness, and then applied to the soil. Another 
mode recommended by Mr. Pusey, of England, is to 
first grind them, then moisten with water, cover 
them with a stratum of earth, and suffer them thus 
to remain for a week or tendays. In this way the 
bones become converted into a soft pasty mass, 
which is to be thoroughly mixed with the earth 
which covers them and applied to the land. The 
outside of the heap should have a. thick covering 
of gypsum, which will retain all of the ammonia 
generated during the decomposition of the animal 
matter in the bones. 

Another mode has lately been advised and prac- 
tised with success, viz: to dissolve the bones in sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with water. In this way, the 
same quantity of bones will produce a much great- 
er effect than when ground to the finest powder. 

To effect their solution, the bones should be first 
ground or broken with rammers, put into a wooden 
vessel, (a cider or hog trough will answer very 
well ;) mixed with half their weight of water, 
then suffered to remain for a week or ten days, or 
until the fragments of bones are no longer visible— 
the whole then, should be intimately mixed with 
ashes, saw dust, scraping from the woods—or what 
is much better, corn or wheat bran. With this appli- 
cation, not only are the phosphates supplied to a 
soil, but also gypsum, the latter being formed by 
the action of the oil of vitriol on the bones. 

The use of the sulphuric acid requires some cau- 
tion, as it will burn the skin and injure the clothes 
if suffered to come in contact with them. 

The great superiority of bones prepared in this | 
way, consists in their more complete division ; they 
are reduced to an impalpable powder, which can 
be more evenly and equally distributed over the 
soil, more easily dissolved by the rain, and more 
readily taken up by thecrop. The same amount 
expended in this way will ge a much greater 
return than when laid out for bone dust. 

There is still another, and as I believe, a better 
mode of using bones, because cheaper and equally 

roductive, viz : the applying of them in the liquid 

orm. Todo this the bones are first dissolved in oil 
of vitriol, and then diluted with a large quantity of 
water, and applied at the time of sowing wheat by 
a machine for that purpose. 

The machines used in England for this purpose 
are very expensive, costing from two to five hun- 
dred dollars. 

It may be applied by a very cheap and simple 
contrivance, as follows : 

Take a hogshead of convenient size made of thick 
staves, and hear the bottom insert a leaden pipe, 
connecting it with another hogshead, which may be 
of half the capacity of the first. The leaden pipe 





may be regulated from the larger into the smaller 
hogshead, so that in the smaller hogshead a ar 
head of water iskept up. This smaller hogshead 
is to have a leaden pipe also, with a stop-coek fixed 
into it near the bottom, which should be joined at 
right angles to a hollow cylinder of wood, perfora- 
ted with numerous small gimblet holes. 

This whole apparatus can be placed in a common 
horse cart, when the larger hogshead is to be filled 
with the dissolved bones. When inthe field the 
stop-cock in the leaden pipe, leading from the lar. 
ger to the smaller hogshead, is to be turned so as to 
keep up aregular head of water in the latter. As 
soon as the team starts, the stop-cock in the pipe, 
leading from the second hogshead to the perforated 
cylinder, is to be turned, and by means of the gim- 
blet holes in the cylinder, the dissolved bones will 
be very equally distributed on the land. The per- 
forated wooden cylinder should have a length equal 
to that of the axletree of the cart used. This sim- 
ple contrivance will distribute the dissolved bones 
as effectually as the most expensive English ma- 
chines, and the whole cost of it will not exceed 
twenty dollars. This —— should follow 
immediately the sowing of the wheat. Bones used 
inthis way will give the wheat a strong, quick 

rowth, and thus, in a great measure, prevent inj 

rom the fly. I am at present making some experi 
ments to drive away or destroy the fly, and with 
strong prospects of success. 

To apply bones in this manner is a great saving 
of them, and a much less quantity answers than 
when they are ground, dissolved in oil of vitriol in 
the way first mentioned, or decomposed by a cover- 


/ing of earth. They are scarce and expensive, and 


any mode therefore which can substitute for quan- 
tity, skill, or even expense in their preparation, 
should meet with the most favourable consideration. 
I am not aware that they have been applied in this 
way in this country. In England the following ex- 

eriments show the relative value of bones in the 
iquid form, when compared with other modes of 
application. 


No. 1. 
Duke or Ricumonp’s Experiment. 
Lot 1.—Manured with 14 yards of farm yard dung, 


and 8 bushels of bone dust. 


2.—Manured with 315 lbs. of guano. 
3.—Manured with 16 bushels of bone-dust. 
4.—Manured with 2 bushels of bone dust dis- 


solved in 83 lbs. of sulphuric acid, previously diluted 
with 12 gallons of water. 388 gal 
were added toit. The mixture was then applied 
to the drills in a liquid state, by means of a water- 
cart. 


lons of water 


5.—Manured with 8 bushels of bone dust 


mixed with 83 pounds of sulphuric acid, previously 
diluted with 12 gallons of water. 
nearly in a dry state, was then sown by hand along 


This mixture, 


must have a stop-cock, by which the flow of water | the drills. 
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NO. 1.—(Continued. 
MR. WILLIAMS’ EXPERIMENT. 
Manures and Quantity. Application. Produce per Acre.| Cost ad Scotch 
re. 
Tons. Cwts. Ibs.) 2. $. d. 
1842|Bones 20 bushels (Drilled 12 4 3] 3 3 0 
Bones . . 4 bushels 
In 6,400 Ibs. or 640 gallons 

agg acid a _ of water in furrow, i WW 4 Fk Be 
Bones 20 bushels I conclude, that this lot 13 0 5213 13 6 


Sulphuric acid 138 tbe. 


‘Water . 


26 Ibs. 


was bones sprinkled with 
acid.—T. C. 





From the remarks a 











PecuLianitiEs:—The difference between the applications and the bone dust, applied in the usual wa: 
‘was most marked;’’ the sulphuric solution brought the turnips to the hoe ten days earlier than 
bones alone, and four days before the a see with acid. 
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MR. GEDDES 
Manures and Quantity. Application. Produce per | Cost per Scotch 
Acre. cre. 
| Tons. Cwts. Lbs.| £. d. 
1842Manure, - 15 loads, 
ora - = oan 13 19 21] 3 12 6 
ne dust, - ushe. 
Acid, *. oi pat ee ewes ww TE a 
ater - wa 
Bones, - 12 bushels, |Dibbled, 1 9 /1 2 0 
NO. 2. 
DUKE OF RICHMOND’S EXPERIMENT. 
‘ Produce per 
Manures and Quantity. Application. "Acre. Cost per Acre. 
Tons. Cwts. Lbs.) 2 ss. d. 
1843/Bones, - 16 bushels, ll 0 0; 1 16 0400 
Sulphuric A FO i With 400 gallons of water. | yp 4 g| 9 21 6 
Bones, - 8 bushels, 2 |Acid spread over bones and 
Sulphuric Acid 83 pounds, } sown, | 11 0 0! 1 5 60 
: NO. 2.—(Continued.) 
MR. HANNAN’S EXPERIMENT. 
Manures and Quantity. Application. ee os per Cost per Acts. 
cre 
Tons. Cwts. Lbs.) #. d. 
1843\Bone Dust, 16 bushels, |Drilled with Seed, 1 «3 4; 1 13 0 
Drilled with water equal 
 |Bone Dust, 8 bushels, to 50 times the weight of 
a Sulphuric acid 168 — the acid saoues in the ae 6 oe 1 0 
o .|Water, ~- furrow-ridge a. MP | 
8&§ and then meer: led, 
2 |Bone Dust, 8 bushels, )| __ 
55 wee acid a pounds, Diluted and applied as vit 17. 7 oy 19 6 
2 Z ater, > - 
+. Bone Dust, burnt te aq. 
Pht i wm Apne ae pound Diluted and applied asabove,| 13 7 6] 1 6 0 
=| ater, - 
B 
No Manure, ss . 8 6 
———S—————SSeeeee 
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If no experiments had been ever made, I can 
readily conceive how, not only bones, but any other 
manure, applied in this manner, will produce a 
much greater effect than when applied even in the 
finest powder. I will not recapitulate the reasons 
for this opinion here. Under the general head of 
manures they may be seen—common sense and ex- 
perience confirm them. 

GUANO. 

Guano is the next source of supply of phos- 
phates. This substance has been, for the last few 
years, extensively used asa manure. Besides the 
phosphates which it contains, a large quantity of 
ammonia is generated during the decomposition of 
its azotised matter. 

Guano, as is well known, is the dung or fecal 
matter of various tribes of sea birds deposited on 
the coast of Africa, South America, and on the 
Florida coast of the United States. The varieties 
most usually sold are the Chilian, Peruvian, Patago- 
nian, and the African or Ichaboe Guano. Of these, 
the first two command much the highest price in 
the market, the African or Ichaboe being much less 
valued, and selling for less price. The difference 
between the Chilian and Peruvian, and the two lat- 
ter, depend on the difference of the climate in 
which they are found. The atmosphere in Peru 
and Chili is very dry, scarcely any rain falling, and 
hence the guano, after its deposition, suffers but 
little change, no water being present to aid the heat 
in its decomposition ; both heat and water being 
essential to that process in organic substances. 

On the coast of Africa and Patagonia, much rain 
falls, which not only dissolves some of the phos- 
phates in guano, but readily washes out the ammon- 
la asitis formed. These latter varieties, there- 
fore, are never so rich in ammonia as the former, 
but they frequently contain a larger quantity of 
phosphates, inasmuch as the ammonia being for- 
med and driven off, the proportion of phosphates 
in any given quantity will be comparatively great- 
er. The indications for the use of guano, are the 
absence or deficiency of phosphates ina soil, and 
the inability of soils to supply themselves with 
ammonia, for wantof power of absorption. The 
constituents for, and the conditions necessary to 
this, may be seen under the head of Alumina, Iron. 
and Sand, in the chapter on the constituents of soils 
and their properties. 

I will, however, state here, that upon open, loose, 
light porous soils, that species of guano, contain- 
ing the largest quantity of ammonia, should be used; 
but on clayey land, or white oak soils, that kind 
containing the largest quantity of phosphates is 
preferable, because these soils can supply them- 
selves with ammonia from the atmosphere. Itisa 
matter, then, of the first importance for the pur- 
chaser to be able to know the constituents of guano. 
At present he cannot know them, unless he employs 
some chemist, which he had much better do, than 
to buy and apply guano in the dark. The different 
specimens of guano differ very much, and the pur- 
chaser should know, before buying, the value of 
each lot that he purchases. 

There is much difference in opinion, as to the 
mode in which it should be applied, some advoca- 

‘ting its application to the curiae as top dressing, 
others ploughing it under. Where the soil is 
porous, the former, I beiieve, is preferable ; in stiff 
soils the latter is the better mode. In either case 
gypsum should be applied with it, in the proportion 
of about one-eighth by- weight. ‘The best quantity 





per acre, depends on the quantity of phosphates and - 


ammoniain the specimen to be applied. A quantity 
of guano, capable of yielding phosphates, equal to 
about seventy-five pounds of bone dust, is the best 
as far as my knowledge enables me to say; the facts 
in my possession in relation to this are-very few, 
though I believe, more numerous than have been 
obtained by any one else. Indeed though there has 
been so much written and published, as to the ac- 
tion of guano, no information has been elicited of 
general utility, because neither the composition of 
the guano, nor of the soil, has been given, and yet 
they are the two chief items which can afford us 
data, whereby to establish rules for the quantity to 
be used, or, indeed, for its use at all. know of 
cases where it has acted well, that is, has more 
than paid for its cost, where, however, a much less 
sum expended in other manures, has paid more 
than twice as well. 

Phosphates exist in night soil, in poudrette, in 
ashes, in stable and barn yard manure, in some 
marls, in oyster and shell lime, and also in stone 
lime, but in the last, not in sufficient quantity to 
merit especial attention in reference to agriculture. 

The next subjects claiming attention, are those 
which furnish 


SULPHUR OR SULPHURIC ACID 

to the soil. They are called sulphates, because 
formed of sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) in com- 
bination with some base. The sulphate, almost uni- 
versally used, is gypsum, or plaister of paris, this 
is a sulphate of lime with two equivalents of water. 

This substance has been most extravagantly laud- 
ed and condenned by different persons, as it chanced 
to act well or badly, when used by them. 

The indication for its use, is its absence or de- 
ficiency in a soil. When all of the other necessary 
constituents of asoil are present, this being absent, 
its use in very small quantities, produces an almost 
magical effect, making all the difference between a 
soil almost absolutely barren, and one very fertile. 
Even though it be absent or deficient, by itself it 
will not do any good, unless all of the other neces- 
sary constituents of asoil be also present, so that 
when gypsum does not act well on land, it may be 
for two réasons ; the first, because of its presence 
already in the soil,—or secondly, because of the 
absence or deficiency of some other necessary consti- 
twent—the analysis of the soil, or a series of experi- 
ments, being alone capable of deciding, to which 
of these causes its non-action shall be attributed. 

The very great difference in the gypsum which is 
sold in market, I shall advert to particularly when 
recommending some action in regard to its inspec- 
tion. Itis best applied by being sown broadcast on 
the growing crop, on clover early in the Spring, 
anion indian corn just before it begins to shoot. 

The proper quantity is from one-half to one bush- 
el per acre. An advantage is also derived from 
rolling the corn in it before planting. To compost 
heaps, to barn yard and to stable manure, it should 
be applied every few days in quantities depending 
on the number of stock, one gallon at a time, being 
enough for the largest yards or stab'es in the coun- 


try. 

This should be done whether gypsum is applica- 
ble to the soil upon which the manure is to be 
or not, as it preserves one of the valuable constitu- 
ents of the manure which would be otherwise lost. 
Sulphate of Soda, which is but common glauber 
salts, is another form in which the sulphuric acid, 
or one of the sulphates can be applied. They are 
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very cheap, being worth about three-fourths of a 
cent per ound, and when the soil is deficient in 
soda, should be preferred to gypsum, as by it both 
sulphuric acid and soda will be supplied at the same 


e. 

ipesides furnishing the elements to crops, which 
enter into its composition, gypsum is decomposed 
by the ammonia always present in the atmosphere, 
which, by uniting itself to the sulphuric acid of the 
psum, loses its volatility, that 1s, its tendency to 

escape into the air. 
This mode of the action of gypsum has been de- 
nied by some very distinguished writers, who allege 
inst this theory, that the increase of the sub- 
stances in the crops which it absorbs from the air, 
is far beyond what the quantity applied is capable 
ofretaining. Those who take this ground forget, 
that when sulphate of lime is decomposed by car- 
bonate of ammonia, the growing crop takes up the 
ammonia without using the sulphuric acid, which is 
thus left to absorb and yield to the crop successive 
quantities of ammonia, as long as it remains in the 
soil. All chemists are familiar with similar action 
in the manufacture of certain chemical compounds. 
Sulphate of magnesia, common Epsom salts, is an- 
other source from which sulphuric acid may be ap- 
plied to soils deficient in its two cqnstituents, viz: 
sulphuric acid and magnesia. Though much dear- 
er than the two above mentioned, it will be found 
superior to them on sdils deficient in both sulphuric 
acid and magnesia. I have now some experiments 
tobe performed in relation to the use of its sub- 


stance, which, when complete, will be laid before} M 


the public. 

Chlorine, which, in combination with bases, 
forms in what are called the language of chemist 
chlorides, is another of the necessary constituents 
of soils, and consequently a manure. Common salt 
is the form in which it is most commonly oo 
The indication for its use, is its presence or absence 
in the soil, or the position of land in reference to 
salt water, as the vapor from it contains an appre- 
ciable amount of chlorine, which, by winds and 
storms are carried to the neighboring land. 

These comprise all the necessary constituents of 
plants, all the necessary constituents of soils. The 
particular combination of each which will give the 
greatest yield, has not yet been determined. This 
can only be done by many careful analyses of fertile 
soils, in order to see what quantities are present in 
them, and by the analyses of soils which are unpro- 
ductive, and then -to determine, by the applica- 
tion of the necessary manure, the smallest quan- 
tity which will produce the —— benefit. The 
experiments hitherto made, determine nothing but 
the mere fact, that some particular manure has act- 
ed well on some particular soil. As long as we re- 
main in ignorance of the composition of the soil, so 
long we can learn almost nothing. I deeply regret 
too, that men, from whose reputation and knowl- 
edge better things might have been expected, have 
sanctioned the empirical course of endeavoring to 
obtain a knowledge of the best manure by its mere 
application to a soil, without any reference to the 
composition of the soil experimented upon. 

The « experiments made with so much care, and 
reported with so much commendable exactness in 
the journal of the Royal ane Society of 
England, are incomplete; those recommended 


by Professor Johnston, as well as those reported 
by him, are valucless, except to the particular in- 


to go over the same or other experiments, before 
they could tell whether the manures used success- 
fully would be equally efficacious in their hands, for 
if they have failed, being ignorant of the causes 
of failure, no plan would be suggested to ensure 
success on a second trial. There would be a con- 
stant groping in the dark, because the light afforded 
by the analysis of the soil was neither furnished 
nor recommended. 

It may to some seem presumptuous, that I thus 
condemn the course followed by men of high reputa- 
tion and acknowledged ability; but neither of these 
is a, safeguard from error, and neither ‘‘the shadow 
of a great name,’’ nor any authority, however im- 
posing, should be blindly followed. The science of 
agriculture, like all other sciences, has fixed laws; 
many of these laws are hidden at present from our 
view, and the veil which covers them will never 
be lifted, unless they be studied in a rational and 
philosophical manner. Each known fact in agricul- 
ture, to be useful, must have revealed with it all of 
the causes which led to its production. A success- 
ful or unsuccessful application of manure is a fact 
of no value, unless the composition of the soil 
upon which it was used be determined. Then all 
of the causes influencing its action will be manifest, 
and each experiment will lead us on to a perfect 
system; every trial of a manure will teach us how 
it should be used, and when rejected with profit. 


Guano How apPLiep TO WHEeat—Va. Lanps.—A 
correspondent at Warsaw, Va., under date of 20th 
ay, writes as follows: . 
‘*My Wheat looks finely, especially where I ap- 
plied guano last fall. I put it in with the seed fur- 


ry| row about 3 inches deep, and also with double 


plough 6 inches deep, harrowing in the wheat fre- 
uently side by side. At this time I can see no dif- 
erence in the wheat crop. I use a large wooden 

toothed harrow extending over the bed of ten feet, 

and an even soil, free from stone; they do admira- 

> ae and drill the wheat as if put in with the 
rill. 

Mr. Solon Robinson paid me a visit some ten 
days ago and seemed delighted with our county as 
to its soil, climate, &c., and expressed the opinion, 
that it offered the greatest inducements for farmers 
at the North to settle here. I believe a clear gain 
or profit of 10 per cent would certainly be realised 
on investment on one of my farms, consisting of 950 
acres of bottom land, part in wood on which I 
worked 22 hands and six or seven mules; the crops 
sold in 1849 realized a profit of 1514 per cent. In 
this account annually kept, (for I keep an account 
of debit and credit with each farm, so as to show 
every year the net proceeds) I have not ciedited 
the provisions to the children on the farm, nor the 
ey mutton and fodder used at my residence. 

is farm has had no aid from marl and from lime, 
only so far as it has been used in composts, which 
I form annually of marsh mud, farm yard manure 
and mild lime, in alternate strata, putting the lime 
onthe mud. This acts finely on alt soils and on all 
crops. I intend using guano on all wheat.”’ 


We have received from D. H. Hattan, Esq. of 
Nansemond, Va. a small parcel of each of the fol- 
lowing varieties of the Pea, viz: the chickasaw, the 
red or Ripper, and the black, or Tory—we haye 
still leftsome of the Shinney,—all of which we will 
distribute among our friends and patrons.—-A few 
sacks of the Cow Pea can also be had. 





dividuals who made them. All others would have 
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. BREEDS OF CATTLE—KEEPING, &c. 

A subscriber in Richmond, Virginia, inquires as 
to the best breed of cattle, and in reply, we would 
remark, that that will depend upon several circum- 
stances—locality, character of pasture for summer 
and autumn feeding, supply of long as well as suc- 
culent provender through the winter, the purpose 
for which such stock may be wanted, and many 
other considerations entitled to weight. 

Where the pastures are rich and abundant, and 
the cattle may be wanted for the dairy and for beef, 
the improved short-horned Durhams, possibly com- 
bine the two qualities as fully as any other breed. 

The cows of this breed, though far from being in- 
variably deep milkers, number among them as 
many of such character as almost any other hreed— 
their milk, though not the most rich of all others, is 
sufficiently so to render it prohtably productive in 
butter. Of the quality of butter, it may, as a general 
rule, be assumed, that that is dependent, very materi- 
ally, upon the character of the pastures and feed; if 
these be rich and abundant, so also will be the secre- 
tions of cream; though, like all other general rules 
there are exceptions to this: animals of this breed are 
remarkable for their docility and gentleness of dispo- 
sition, take on fat easily, and come early, perhaps 
earlier than any other breed, to the shambles, the 
beeves being as well prepared in 4 years, for such 

rposes, as others are at six, and, when well cared 

for, weighing more. 
- Next to these in the combination of the qualities 
of beef and milk, stands the Herefords. For this 
breed, many oe of — judgment claim a 
superiority in respects, and very many more, 
as ro the quality of their beef. There are 
doubtless many deep milkers among them; but, from 
all the information we can gather, from reading and 
from oral communications, we do not think it isa 
characteristic of the breed,—in saying this, we do 
not wish it to be inferred, that we believe them to be 
deficient in this partigular; on the contrary, we hold 
them to.be fair milkers, both as regards quantity 
and a. They grow to large size, the males 
are ready for slaughter comparatively early, and the 
beef of very superior quality; the fat and lean well 
distributed, and offal proportionably small. As ox- 
en, they are powerful, active, intelligent, and capa- 
ble of enduring long continued labor. 
' For dairy , Solely, the Ayrshires may be said 
to be the best adapted to the generality of locatigns; 
are hardy, thrifty feeders, good milkers, and af- 
in the whole, what may be considered rich 
milk. The beeves though not as large as the Dur- 
ham, or Herefords, are of good size, fatten kindly, 
and afford good beef. 
The Devonshires, though not very deep milkers, are 
milkers—many of them giving their 3 gallons 
more a day, and what it may lack in quantity, 
its quality more than makes up for; for the Devon 
cow, in point of the richness oi her milk, stands de- 
servedly next tothe Alderney. In point of size, the 
Devon cow is rather small; but then she is so beau- 
tiful, so kind a feeder, so hardy, and does so much 
eredit to her keeper. The males of this breed, 
ae Se in stature, compared with some other 
make, so far as their size will let them, the 
best of oxen—they are obedient, faithful, true, and 
‘walk almost with the speed and grace of a full-blood- 
ed racer, As beef cattle, they hold a high position, 
were readily, and yielding fine juicy meat, most 
beautifully marbled, with the fat and lean placed 
where it ought to be—the offal small. 





The Alderney cow yields the richest milk of aj) 
others,—and for a family cow, may be said to be 
the best; but then her tiny proportions would dis. 
qualify her for the purposes of slaughter, if the dif. . 
ficuity of fattening did not add to this objection. 

The Old Yorkshire cows, were, and we sup 
now are, the greatest milkers, but the quality of the 
milk is among the poorest. : 

With regard to the question of the “treatment 
of cattle, as propounded by our correspondent, we 
would observe, that it should be kind—they shoulq 
have good pastures through spring, summer, and 
and where these are not attainable, good hay, 
succulent om — be provided Be them. To 
expect a poorly fed cow, to give plentiful suppli 
of rich milk, 4 to expect that whieh will as 
realized. It is useless to go to the expense of 
ing improved breed’ of cattle, unless one be 
them with good food, plenty of it, the year round, 
and warm dry lodging in winter and during the eag. 
ly part of spring. Scanty fare, exposure to the ele. 
ments in winter, and want of attention at other times, 
will cause the best breed to deteriorate. 

If proper regard be paid to the treatment of such 
stock, their improvement may be relied upon. 
Young growing cattle should be sheltered in winter, 
be so fed as to keep them always on the advance— 
they should receive in addition to othér long provep- 
der, clover hay, that being especially rich in those 
elements which enter into the formation of the 
bones, and being sufficient in those which yield nu- 
trition. To keep up the tone of the system, 
should receive an ounce, twice a week of salt, ash- 
es, charcoal and lime, and their food should be al- 
ternated; barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, chopt, made 
into mashes with cut hay or straw, and roots, should 
be frequently given to them. 

The milch cow should in winter and early spring, 
thrice a day receive seven pounds of hay, in addition 
to which night and morning, she should bé treated 
to messes of roots, of sorts, in which cut hay, straw, 
and meal, chopt grain, bran, or crushed corn and 
cob meal were mixed. We do not hold with stuffing, 
but we are the advocate of generous feeding. 

With regard to the cheapest mode of improving 
native stock, we think that a cross upon a good iia- 
tive cow, by a Durkam bull, would make a most ex- 
cellent dairy stock. An Ayrshire, Durham, Devon, 
or Hereford bull, if judiciously selected, would, 
either, if put to a good native cow, effect a desirable 
improvement in the issue. Some of the best milk- 
ers we have ever seen, were half Durham and half 
native cows. The best butter cow we ever saw, 
was Flora, raised by the late Charles .4. Barniite, 
Esquire, of York, Pa. She, when fresh, gave milk 
which made ibs. of butter a week for several 
weeks in succession. She was ? Durham, } Devon, 
and a most splendid animal at that. . 

To prevent the murrain, so destructive to cattle, 
brought from the North to the South, care should 
be taken, until they become acclimated, to give them 
a mixture of lime, salt, pulverized charcoal, afd 
ashes, in equal portions, three or four times a week, 
say one or two ounces at a time—and not to piney 
them to be in pasture, where that is low and mar- 
shy, of nights, during the period when adtumnal 
diseases prevail; it is safer to keep them in stables 
during that season at night, where they should re- 
ceive liberal allowances of good hay, or fodder, and 
be fed with a grain mash, before being turned out in 
the morning. Constant supplies of wholesome wa- 
ter, is absolutely necessary to the health of cattle. 
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Te ge each pean “American sare 
D c e with newspaper postage only 
ocably to the decision of the Sondas general. 


'-Guano.—As a great deal of interest is felt, at this 
time, by farmers and planters, relative to pro- 
bable supply and price of this article, for their fall 
use, we deem it our duty to endeavor to keep them 
advised upon the subject, as far as our means of in- 
formation will permit. In our last, we mentioned 
that five vessels were expected from the Coast of 
Peru before the Ist of Oct.—three of these have 
since arrived, viz: Ist. The J. G. Coster, with 500 
tons, one-half of which was landed at N. York, and 
the other half was received at this port. 2d. The 
Kirkland, at this port, with 400 tons, 200 of which 
were landed here, and 200 tons sentto Washington, 
D.C. 3d. The Jane Parker, arrived at this port, 
but her whole cargo was sent to Alexandria. The 
4th, with 300-tons, will arrive at this port about the 
Ist Sept., and the 5th, the Persian, is expected ear] 

in this month (Aug.) with 700 tons, 100 of whic 

will be fanded here, 150 at Petersburg, and the 
balance of the cargo at Richmond; Va. These, we 
are induced to believe, are the only vessels which 
will be likely to reach the U. States before the Ist of 
Oet., without an extraordinary good voyage is made. 

Price of Peruvian, $47 a 48 per short ton. 





Mr. J. H Keene, of Balt. Co. has left a sample of 
the Ruffin wheat at our office—It is of very fair 


quality considering the effects of the rust upon the| 2 


wheat generally—Mr. K. obtained some of the seed 
gent to this market last year and sold by Messrs. 


McConkey & Co. of which that is the product. It Fo 


is believed to be early and prolific. 

In reply to an enquiry, Mr. Coad informs. us that 
he wi}l have no seed wheat to dispose of this season, 
of the variety noticed in our last. 


DRILLING IN WHEAT, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Dear Sir—As the time will soon arrive for far- 
mers to decide on the mode of seeding their fall 
Grain, and, if to be drilled, to supply themselves 
with a good drill, 1 hasten to give the notice I 

mised you on the experiment I made last fall, 


with ‘Pierson’s Drill,” which [ obtained ef Ezra} 1 


Whitman, Jr., and as your columns may be crowded, 
L will be very brief at prsnat, and give you a more 
extended notice after I have finished threshing my 


in. 
Pi pcoted 55 acres in Wheat, in St. Mary’s Co., 
Md., with the Drill, under the direction of a gocd 
practieal farmer, from the 15th of Sept. to the last 
of Oct., (the early seeding was best,) the most of 
which was seeded on wheat stubble, fallowed and 
ploughed with a one horse plough the same way; 
some drilled across the ploughing and some —_ 
jie ht was not found necessary to hirrow before 
illing. 

Three acres were not fallowed until late in Se 
tember, when a growth of weeds was turned in 
which was three feet high, and drilled after a shal- 
low ploughing. The rest was drill’d-eorn land; the 
corn. was cut off, and the land ploughed with a one- 
horse plough, and the Wheat drilled without any 
further preparation. The Drill worked delightful 
on all, except the three acres referred to, and on 
that the Wheat was well drilled, but with some ex- 
tra labor in keeping the tines clean.. We drilled 1} 


sufficiently thick, and 1} bushels of Etrurian Wheat, 
which was-too thin ; both came up regular and stood 
the winter better than ploughed-in Wheat. The 
two lots of Mediterranean are now thrashed—one 
of 26 acres yielded over. 18 bushels per acre (the 
best sample 1 have seen this year)—the other of 9 
acres yielded nearly 21 bushels per acre, which was 
a good yield, considering it was in a neighborhood 
where the rust has very seriously injured the Wheat 
crop, and I think the yield must have been-increased 
from 2 to 4 bushels per acre by the use of the Drill, 
with a saving of one-third of a bushel of seed per 
acre. I am so well satisfied thut there is a gain of 
the cost of the Drill (4100) for every 100 acres of 
Wheat drilled on » fair Jand, that I would not 
be deprived of the use of one, if it cost me that 
amount, but from my present knowledge, I would 
think that the use’ of a Drill will not cost (interest 
included); over twenty cents per acre. 
Yours, with much respect, R. N. Mu.svew. 
Baltimore, July 24, 1850. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
From the 20th of June, to the 2st of July. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll County, Md- 
~~ Taken at 6 o’clock, a. m., 3 0’clock, noon, and at 6 o°clock.. 
ature Remarks. 
75| Clear, Shower 3¢ im. gust i in 


75) Cloudy clear, 
72 Fog, cloudy, clear 
Clear 


Clear 











Clear, heavy gust, 3-8 in 
Pog, ‘clear, cloudy, clear 
Clear 


Clear, # very strong breeze: 
aa a 





Fog, clear 
Cloudy, showery 


Fog, rain 
Violent storm of wind and rair 
Clear (3 1-8 in 
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REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS. 
Reported for the American Farmey by J. W & E. Reynolds. 


In consequence of the planters being busily en- 
gaged in planting their Tobacco harvesting 
Grain, the receipts of Tobacco this month. have 
been very small, and consequently transactions in. 
this article have been very limited. Prices, how- 
ever, range about the same as they did in June. 
Judging from the lateness of the planting of the 

wing crops, we must have a short and dark one 
for the market next year, whieh may have the effect 
to cause the good and fine descriptions to advance 
in price. We Sng sales of and fine Md. at 
$6 to $10; Middling to Good and Second $45. 
to $54 ; Common Crop and Seeon A dba) sos 
.—Since our last report, Corn has been in 
active demand and prices have advanced ral 


cents per bushel, and we now quote sales of white at 
64 to 66c; 


ellow 66 to 67. 





bushels Mediterranean Wheat per acre, and’ it was 


Wheat.—F rom information received from different 
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sections of the country, we are convinced this crop 
will fall short fully one-third of the quantity antici- 
pated by farmers, in consequence of the “rust,” and 
the the quality of the crop is generally inferior to 
what it usually is. But little has yet arrived here of 
the new crop, and the prices for it have ranged from 
75e for damaged, to $1.15 to $1.32 for good sound 
reds and white. We think the early market will be 
best. ' 


Oats.—This crop is rema indifferent, great 
many fields not worth being cut, and others not 
ielding a return of seed, and consequently prices 
ve ruled high. We quote sales ‘at 42 to 46c, and 
supply scarce. 

Cattle. —780 head offered on Monday, 585 sold, 75 
leftover, and 120 driven to Philade]phia—prices 
ranged from $2.50 to $3.25 on the hoof, equal to 
a 625 net, and averaging ¢9 8. Hogs—$5.25 a 
5.50.—Howard street Flour £5.95 ; ie As s from 
ole wheat, $5.37; from new, $5.50.—Coffee, Rio, 
9 5-8 a 10c; Laguayra, ‘ 9}. tton dull—Upland, 
133c. Feathers, 30 a 35¢.—Flaxseed, 133 to 135c 
per bushel.—Molasses, Cuba, 18 a 24; N. O. 25a 
28; Porto Rico, 23 a, 28c.—Rice, $3.50 a 3.75 per 
100 lbs.—Sugar, Cuba, $5.50; N. 0. $5.50 a 6.25; 
P. Rico, $5.50 a 6.50.— Whiskey, hhds., 25; bbls., 
253 2 26c. 


CHEMICAL SALTS, 
KETTLEWELL & DAVISON’S Agri- 
cultural Depot, Federal Hill. 


a & Wholesale Drug Store of Ober & 
Conkey, corner of Lombari and Hanover sts. 
HE subscribers, as the season of seeding time 

is rapidly approaching, beg leave to inform the 
agricultural interests of this State and elsewheré, 
that from the success with which their enterprise 
has been favored, tliey have gone on to increase their 
business in a proportivnate degree. They have had 
the most satisfactory testimony, of the invaluable aid 
which their Renovator or Chemical Salis has rendered, 
to various descriptions of Soil. It is, however, but 
just to say, and they wish to be the first to avow it, 
that upon some soils, like Guano and other des. 
criptions of manure, the evidence of improvement was 
not so marked and decided, upon the first crop, as 
would have been desirable. These instances of 
failure however, are exceedingly rare, and the 
elements of which the Salts are composed, must de- 
velope themselves most: triumphantly, in a second 
crop, which will stil] be improved upon in the third, 
fourth, and fifth, if there is any dependence to be 
placed upon Chemical science, for the improvement 
of land. These Salts supply to the soil the defici- 
ency; from whatever cause it may exist, and must 
permanent and lasting improvement to the land. 
subscribers avail themselves of this opportunity, 
toex; their acknowledgements, for the assistance 
they have received, from the farming interest gen- 
erally, both of egy and Virginia, not only in a 
liberal patronage, but likewise in invaluable sug- 
gestions and advice, as to the best mode of using 
their salts upon the various grains, plants, &c. 
Their experiment so far, has only been of one year’s 
experience; and in the next September number of 
the American Farmer, they will present certificates, 
from the most successful and accomplished agricul- 
turists of this, and other states, to show beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that they have rendered a great 
publicservice to those who wish to give permanent 
improvement to their soils. These new certificates 








which they shall submit to the public, will 
embrace those where their Salts have not octed er 


They are not insensible to the magnitude of the 
enterprise, and in soliciting a fair trial from a jy 
of farmers, they shall frankly submit both sides, 
the question; no enterprise like their’s can be success 
ful, without this open, honest, straightforward way 
of dealing. 

They ais will keep constantly on hand, a full sup- 
ply of Grownd Plaster, branded with theirown name, 
and of such quality, that none can be better; end 
therefore the planter will get what he pays for. 

They also continue to manufacture pure Biphos, 
phates, dissolving the Bone dust with the oil of Vit, 
riol, and which has been said by the first chemists of 
the country, that one bushel is equal to four of the 
common Bone dust. 

They also keep constantly on hand, a full supply 
of Chemical residiums, at low prices. 

Also a full stock of Ground Plaster and. Agricul- 
tural Potash combined, in the proper proportions, 
for Tobacco land. 

Among the very gratifying experiments whi 
have been made, the combination. of a hundred 

unds of Guano, with two hundred pounds of their, 

alts, has been almost universally and extraordinari, 
ly successful, the first being more prompt and active, 
but far Jess durable ; an important. consideration, 
which the Salts fully and amply supplies. Respect- 
fully referring to the September number, of the 
American Farmer for certificates, 
KETTLEWELL& DAVISON. 

Renovator 3g pr bbl., or 20$ per ton ; one to two 
bbls., to the acre. . 

Ground plaster, $1.12} warranted the best. 

Combination of Potash and Plaster, 2.50 per bbl. 

Aug 1 1 


AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
The subscriber, manufacturer of 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINES 


AND 
IMPLEMENTS, 
And dealer in SEEDS, &c., offers for 


sale 
HORSE POWERS, for from 2 to8 


10TsEs. 

THRESHERS, of various sizes and su- 

jor construction. 

WHEAT FANS, improved pattern 1830, 
warranted to clean equal to any other 
fan at one operation. 

LOUGHS, of all sizes and various’ 


patterns. . 
Parker’s original Iron Cylinder CORN SHELLER, known by 
some as the Virgiuia Shelier; price for horse power, $27; 
hand power, $24. " 
Sinith’s Patent STRAW CUTTER; price, $10 ; one of which 
was exhibited at the last Maryland State Fair, and gave. 
very general satisfaction. This cutter cun be easily trans- 
ported to any part of the United States, occupying, when 
packed, a space of only 1 fout by 4. 
Also, Harrows, Cultivators, Axes, Scythes, Shovels, § 
&e. rders from any part of the U. States punctu 
attended to. 
Manufactory on Water st. Warehouse, No. 36 Main street, 


J. K. PARKER. 
Richmond, April 1, 1858. bt 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 

MACHINERY.—— GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
nufucturer, Baltimorest. West of Schroder st. Baltimore, 
now prepared to supply Agriculturists and all others in want 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Miils to go bysteam, 
horse or water power ; egy ad “uses Bieson Perewe of va- 
rious sizes, ranging in price from to $200. each e, 
strong and powe . His Horse Powerg Thrashing Machine? 
he is 
Th Machines without the horse power, according: to 
size, at $30, 40, 65 and £5, Improved Seed. und Corn Planter, 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $165 













to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; thie’ 
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sinclair & Co.s Improved Chaffing and 
oo sete Mills. 
sap antars of tne importas seaaes at eoiglig ep ith 
aware e ce of kee up wi 
he advutice of the times, has induced the subscribers 
pra well relative to what is required by the farmer to tn. 
hig operations in getting crops to market at the earliest 
rad andi g Mili being machine of much importance, bes 
a machine of m 
= deine’ particular attention and "hea undergone valuable im- 













provement fe ate ce nee Soe atin ta or price, and so 


constructed that one of the grai ) _ 
it in finer order than three with the Seneny Fan. 


tthe cheat, cockle, small garlic, grit, sayin ane. 
|, darnel and! garlic almost entirely. The gar- 
afew months ing, becomes light, and = i 

(with the darnel) be blown over with the 
being so guided and arranged that it has increased loan end 
direct action on the riddles, We furnish Riddles, &c. for 
Wheat, Gorn and Oats. If Riddles for ———— are wanted 
will make a small additional charge. Price $25, $30 and 
3s. R. SINCLAIR, 3 IR. & CO., 
Manufacturers and Seedmen. 


Satta & €o’s Warranted Thresh- 
ing Machinery. 
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rices, 8 follows:— 
powers $100 and $135 
Ww tiron Railway, lever powers, 75, and $100 
ers, » ob, and 
Straw Seperators, "15, 18 ane 


Driving Bands, 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
aug. 1 Manufacturers and Seedsmen, Baltimore. 


‘ 





E. WHITMAN'S 





AND 
SEED STORE, 


No. 55 Light street, Bal 
ILL contain, this season, thé ‘stuck of Improved 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ever offered for 
100 Whitmante Scparior® Wrought Ir J But HORSE 
hitman’s Superior t iron ba otogp 
aby rel Sale season the A 
air of the 
100 LEVER or BWEEE POWERS, among which will 
found all the latest improvements ; also, the Eddy or 
Power, which is portable, simple and durable, consisting of 
one wheel only. 
200 Whitman’s THRESHERS, which Jer mee > 
mium, in Baltimore, in 1849. "The a 
being “all in one piece of iron, will 100. TEARS, 1 
constant use. A great improvement has recently been 
in the teeth or » which makes it the eeaudl pupae. 


now in use, hive 
| 100 other a comprising various kinds and im- 


7,o00 PLOUGH, co! of ne _ 1 in use. 
mium Cultivators an 

500 « Grain Cradles aed rr d kinds. 

5 Corn Planters ; pice, 2. 


100—Cis Seed Sowers; price, 1 
Grant’s celebrated Fan Mills ; $ prices from to $40. 
Bamborough’s ‘ $32 and 934. 
Strong’s, Kice’s, Clinton, Boston ond other 
Improved Harrows, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers Corn and 
Cob Crushers, Fodder Cutters and Grinders, Ox Yokes, Dirt 
Scrapers, Churus, Scythes and Sneaths, Wheelbarrows Root 
Pullers, Shovels, Spades, oe Forks, Buckets, &e. &c. 

Also, a general assortment of 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 

Which are wairanted to be fresh and genuine. 

apl WHITMAN, JR. 


1 ee Ee BNO nose 
[CKERING EBRATED TRON FRAMED 
which dre 





CHICKERING’S CE 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO FORTES, and is constant- 
ly receiving supplies from the factory in Boston, 
sold at the same — as charged by Mr. Chickering. ’ 

Chickering’s P are unquestionably the best - ; 
manufactured in the United States. In 
quality of tone, touch, durability, es all the p awh qualities 
of a Piano, they are admitted by the most ee Pianists to’ 
be equal to Erard’s, of Paris, or Broadwood’s, of London.— 
Although there are several factories tories in Boston and a New Tut 
of high reputation, Mr. Chickering undoubtedly stan 
head, possing eminent talent, skill, untiring iuawery apd nd 
perience of some 35 yeurs as a manufacturer of pianos, with: 
abundant means to enable him to carry out his plans yiens th pro- 
ducing the very best instruments. 

for Pianos, Music, or any article in his line ‘of business, will 

ic, or any is line o 
xecuted. F. D. BENTEEN, 


be faithrully e 
jy 1 6t* 181 Baltimore street. 
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GUANO!—GUANO!! - 
4 ke Subscribers have on hand full supplies of 
Foenvien vee, and 2a quality 
Bone, very superior, “ 


Timothy Seed, 
Ground Plaster, 
Kettlewell’s Renovator, at manufacturers prices, 
Re ? Superior Corn Sheller, 
ba Ne 5 ee en este at the 
lowest market and give attention to r proper 
‘ nt. Adivess,” y6 W. WHITELOCK & CO. 
jy 13t Cor. Gay and High Streets, Ba!timore. 


NEw OXFORDSHIRE AND BAKEWELL AND 


: SOUTHDOWN LAMBS. 
he subscriber will have ready for delivery‘m August and 
r next, a number of BUCK ‘LAMBS full bred 
mew Oxforshire or Cotswold stock, purchased from Mr. Rey- 
bold, of Delaware. eee to le 
Also, Backs, « crom: of the New Oxfordihire on the South- 
down and Le . Price, $10. 
the American Farmer, or to SUP, 
je 1 3t Cockeysville, Balto. Co., Md. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 
very superior thorough bred buck, descended from Mr. 
Acgimoane stock. He is very large, 3 years old, in fine 
condition, and has clipped 8 Ibs. of wool of excellent quality— 
having bred to him for two seasons, he is therefore red for 
sale. Also a yearling buck sired by the above. Forty five 
select South Down ewes having -been bred to the above descri- 
bed buck, the subscriber can dispose ‘of a number of ewes 
-and buck lambs, and a few breeding ewes. 
M. TILGHMAN GOLDSBOROUGH. 
Easton, Talbot Co: Md. 10th May, 1850. jel4t 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 
HE subscriber continues to manufacture his REAPING 
MACHINES, in Baltimore. farmers are reminded to 
forward their orders at as early a day as the appearance of 
their fields will justify, that a proper preparation can be made 
to supply the increased demand—the question with the farmer 
now being not whether a machine will cut his crop, but 
whether he will have a good crop to cut with a machine. 

Every improvement will be made this year to render the 
machines durable and perfect. 

Price of Reapers, from 100 to 170 dollars. Extra parts will 
be furnished at moderate prices, and may ‘be worth to the far- 
mer ten times theircest. 

Price of Mowing Machine, including Reaping, $125, and 
delivered in Baltimore, at any time from February to July. 

Bahimore, March 1, 1850. OBED HUSSEY. 


Montgomery, August 4, 1849 

This ds te certifythat 1 had one of O. Hussey’s Reaping 

at work in my field, cutting Timothy Grass a part of 

‘two days, and cut in fourteen hours with said machine twen- 

ty-eight acres, with one span of horses; it was done in a 

neater style than it could be done in any other way. The cut- 

ters of said machine were not sharpened during the time of 

cutting said field of grass, and the last acre was cut in as good 

and neat a style as the first. Ihave also seen said Reaper 

outting ——— consider it the best machine for cutting 
fodged grain ave ever seen operate. 

apl DANIEL 8. ‘GRAY. 

C: H. DRURY, Hoilin street 

corner of Pratt—Head of the Basin 

— having completed his establishment 

with Foundry connected, for the making 

his own Castings, is renee to furnish 

all varieties of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 

CASTINGS, made to pattern of the best material. 

The ¢ is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand: 
Davis,-of the-diferent numbers, for wrought and cast shears, 
8, & M., Chenoweth. wy and 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No, land3 C “tieut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davie cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear--Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—Tobacco de.— 
Wheat Fans—Corn shellers with double hopper—ld Vertical 
aad Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain Cradles—Revolving Horse Rakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS, avery use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these I 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 

ime, are to all others. 

C. H. D. will this year make a smailer size Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, 9100, Thresher, #50, Band, 310, or when 
taken together, » 150 cash.) Persons in want of 
Implements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest and best manner to answer the purpose for which 
they are intended, are invited to call on the subscriber. ie] 











A ‘to 8. Sands, office of 
PAM. JES 





perevasn eee: riviand 

o latest importutions. Ki é 

. Coster. Alse, P: ni No'd and 3, pt 

equal to any in this city. Also, Ground Plaster in barrelg, 

For sale by 8. FENBY ¢ BRO... 
aul Corner Gay and Pratt street, 





GUANO!—GUANO!! 
NOTICE TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 

HE undersigned have on hand al su of PERU 
T VIAN and PATAGONIAN GUANO: which ceopaay 
for sale in quantities to suit, and at low prices. 

The “ Peruvian,” or No. 1 Guano, is afl of direct importation, 
pwr a its quality is not surpassed by any im the 

‘ountry !!! 

Our “ Patagonian,” or No. 2 Guano, is superior to other 
importation in the market,—and for clayey lands, whne oak 
or other soils, requiring the aid of Phosphates, is equal in 
value to some specimens of the Peruvian.—See Dr. Higgins, 
State Chemist’s Report, pages 43, 72 and 73. 

The a Certificate, furnished by an eminent Chemist 
of Baltimore, of our Patagonian Guano, shows at once its vali. 
able. properties. . 

To P. Malcom & Co., Baltimore:—I consider the specimen 
of Patagonian Guano, submitted by you for examination, to be 
one of the best I have ever seen, compares very well with 
some specimens of Peruvian. D. UART, M. D. 

é 77 Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 
0G This description can be obtained for nearly one-third 
less than the price of Peruvian!!! 

@G- Our Guano is put up in barrels, and in strong substantial 
bags, weighing from 150 to 200 Ibs. and we warrant it to be 
pure and unadulterated; exch bag having been weighed and 
inspected by the “ State Inspecter,’? whose stamp is 
every bag. A liberal deduction made to clubs or parties our- 
chasing large quantities. Farmers will do well to call upon us 
f a Weta 

e have alsoconstantly on hand, Bone Dust and ground 

Plaster, in barrels. yen'p. MALCOM & CO. 

Grain and Flour Warebouse,.No. 1 Wood Street, 
jy 14 Bowly’s Wharf, South of Pratt Street. 


GROUND BONE. 

The subscribers have ey Teepe emg , and will keed 
constantly on hand, Ground Bone “ef superior quality, being 
all fresh, gatherea daily, from the various Market and Slaugh- 
ter houses of this city—(an exclusive privilege of our owna,) 
and warranted free from Chemical, or any other process, -or 
impurity, which has a tendeney to diminish their Fertiliz- 
ing oe an oe -_ — ato C. Collins & Den- 
son, ight-st arf, or at ‘actory, Opposite the outer 
Depot of the Baltimere and Ohio Rail "Road will meet with 
prompt attention. Price fifty-cents per Bushel. 

P. 8. Samples at the office of the American Farmer. 

COLLINS & BULLOCK, 
Glue and Neats-Feot Oil Manufécturers, 
umbia street. 








je 4t* 


BONE-DUST AND POUDRETTE ESTABLISHMENT. 


On Harris’ Creek, at Canton, Baltimore. 

de BAYNES, continues the manufacture of POU= 

DRETT'TE, and is to supply any orders for the 
same—The article manufactured by him, will be found proba- 
bly more valuable than any made in the Eastern cities. His 
BONE-DUST weighs from 55 to 60 tbs. to the bushel, and is 
as fine as any article sold in this market. Price of Bone Dust, 
55 cents pet bushel. Poudrette, @1.12 per barrel. Persons 
sending their carts or wagons to the factory, can obtain the 
Poudrette at 20 cents per bushel. 

Any orders feftat the rey orwith Mr. 8. SANDS, 
editor of the “ Farmer,’ at the State Agricultura) Society's 
Rooms, will receive immediate attention. Terms, cash. 


LIME, 
rae subscribers are prepared to farnish Building and Ag- 
ricultural Lime at the depot on the Back Basin, corner 
of Eden and Laneaster-sts., which they will wanant to give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, equal 
to any found in the United States. Orders may be left with 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street, near 


Pratt. 
tf PELL & ROBINSON, City Block. 


A. G. MOTT. 
AGRICULTURAL IMP1LLEMENT 
MANUFACTURER, 
55. aaa -= Ne. 38 Ensor street, near the Belair 
Market, Baltimore. Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, Wheat 
Fans, Straw Cutters, Grain Cradles, and all of the best and 
most approved Agricultural Implements in use. 
OG Acenr for the celebrated N. York Wiley and Empire 
Plow Castings. mar 1 
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, JOSEPH DYSART. 


Every 
)Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil.’? M 


ave.—1850. 
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The Plow, the Loom, and the Anvil, 


a Monthly Journal of never less than 64 , beautiful- 
ly printed, on the best of paper, and conducted by J. 8. 
SKINNER, —_ of the first agricukural journal published in 


the United States. 
of this journal is to teach the Farmer and Plan- 
‘ter not only what is transpiring to improve practical agricul- 
qare, but te prove to them by argument and illustration, how 
the prosperity of American —- is blended with, and 
ted by, the prosperity of all other Industrial pursuits in 


own country. 
The following are taken from hundreds of the like, to show 
the bearing and merits of the work. 

The July (1850) is the first of the (third) volume, 
and will be a good time for subscribers to commence. Back 
volumes to be had. 

P. 8.—Particular attention is paid to the woollen and iron 
interests as connected with agriculture. 
: Hillsborough, Ohio, 9th F » 1850. 

* * * [will only add that the zeal and ability with 
wh ch the “Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,’? has heen 
conducted thus far, and the promise it affords for the triumph 
of the principles it ucvocates, demand of its patrons, and the 
friends of protection and national prosperity and independence, 
‘everywhere, renewed, and more persevering efforts to extend 
its circulatien, and, as I would not recommend others to do 
what I would not do myself, I engage and hereby pledge my- 
self to be one of 1000, or 100, to procure five new subscribers 
to “The Plough, Loom, and Anvil,’ and in default, take 
that number myself, for gratuitous distributi 

I have the honor to be, vot potea, 
ALLEN TRIMBLE. 

Nore.—The words in italics emphasised by the writer. 

Mr. Phinney, writer of the following, is well known us one 
of the most accomplished and practical farmers im New Eng- 
> Sg: Mass. 

As for my opinion of your new work, “The Plow, the 

and the Anvil.’’ In the first place, I have been actu- 
ally astonished that one hand and head could doso much. I 
want more time than is allowed me in the day and night hurry 
of court business to express my views of a work so broad in 
its range, and so eminentiy calculated to be of great utility to 
the interests of the whole country. [ most sincerely believe 
it will do more good to promote the cause of agriculture, to 
give ahealthy tone to the great body politic, and to recon- 
eile conflicting parties than all the noisy declamations of hotbed 
politicians. In short, it is just what the country wants, and must 
convince every owner of land, that if he would thrive by the 
poug , it must be by bringing it into proximity with the 
and anvil. I had not seena single numberof the work 
till I received the seven numbers forwarded by you, and re- 
gret that I have so long been deprived of perusing its inter- 
esting pages. Every New England man, woman or child owes 
you a debt of gratitude that should at all times secure to you 
open doors and open hearts. 

With kindest wishes, that you may for a long time to come 
be enabled to pursue your useful labors, [ am, very sincerely 
your friend, E. PHINNEY. 

Senate U. S. Washington. 
I was much gratified at the perusal of your speech (at Mid- 
dietown, Connecticut,) which exposed the fallacies of our 
free trade politicians. The true cause of the depression of 
agriculture in our country, is to be found in the tact that we 
purchase and pay for immense quantities of foreign bread, 








‘meat and vegetables, when we pay for the articles manufac- 


atared abroad which we consume. I trust your labors may 
open the minds of our farmers to this truth. Let them see 
that when they wear a coat made of British broadcloth, they 
must pay for the food the manufacturer consumed while 
engaged in making the cloth. With arent respect, your obe- 
dient servant, J. R. UNDERWOOD, Of Kentucky. 
. To the Editor of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil. 
Extract FRoM HOLuipaysBurGH, Pa., 
: 9th March, 1850. } 
I wish your ‘‘Plough, Loom, aud Anvil” was.read by every 
farmer in our country; it would be a perfect panacea for many 
. of the evils with which we are oppressed. it would produce 
as great a sensation as fire in a barn among rats. But there 
is a good time coming, there is every now and then a star ap- 
pearing in the horizon that did not previously exist. I hope 
to bemble to do something to advance the interests of your 
journal, but can’t promise to enter Governor Trimble’s list, 
us too many of-our farmers would rather read political squibs, 
than anything that concerned their calling. Y ours respecifully, 
Ni lle, Dec, 30, 1849. 
man in the United States onght to read “The 
R. COCKRILL. 
The terms of subscription to the Plough, the Loom, and the 
Anvil, are—in advance tor two subscribers, for two years; $5 ; 
for one subscriber 93 a year. The next July uumber will be 
the first ofthe next volume. Address, J. 8. SKINNER, 
70 Walnut Ftreet, at his cost and risk. 
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PENNOCK’S PATENT 


SEED AND GRAIN PLANTER. : 
For Planting Wheat Barley, Indian Corn 

Oats, Beans, Poon’ itese, Bogus’ Turnips, &e. z 

This Machine operates equally. well on all kinds 
of land, and is not injured by coming in contact 4: 4 


rocks, roots, &c. It will plant point rows, anda 
irregular sha fields, without sowing any part 
swice over. ith a saving of from 10 to 15 per 


cent, in labor; it will, with ease for two horses, 
lant from 10 to 12 acres per day of Wheat, Oats, 
rley, and other small grains: and with one man 
and horse, it will readily plant from 15 to 20 acres 
per day of Indian Corn, Beans, Peas, Ruta Baga, &e. 
It will save from 2 to 3 pecks of seed per acre, 
and yield from 15 to 20 per cent. more than the 
broad cast seeding, by distributing the grain uniform- 
ly at any desirable depth, and leavinga ridge of 
earth between the rows. The roots of the young 
plants are protected during the winter by the action 
of the frost and rain mouldering the earth upon them, 
instead of being thrown out and exposed as in broad- 
cast. ‘On this account the stalk is stronger and less 
ameeette mildew, and is not so liable to injury by 
the fly. : 
The farmer is frequently prevented by rain from 
harrowing in his grain after it is sown, whieh har- 
rowing is needless in seeding with this machine, as 
it completes the work at once. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


“Previous to harvest we had 5 acres carefully measured 
with chain and compass by W. Pennington the Surveyor of 
the neighborhood, assisted by John Jones. The Surveyor 
was present when the wheat was cradled, and saw that each 
acre had its due share. [t was put away in separate mows, 
and threshed separately, and the grain ali measured, 

Nos. 1 and 2.—T wo acres of broadcast, surveyed together— 
Two bushels of seed to the acre—Seventy-five shocks—55 
bushels of wheat, or 27} bushels to the acre, 

No. 3—One acre drilled, adjoining the above, the land, if 
any different, rather inferior ; treated exactly alike—one bu- 
shel and one peck of seed to the acre—42 shocks, 35 bushels. 

No. 4.—One acre drilled a little distant from No. 3, one 
bushel and one peck of seed, 42 shocks, 35 bushels. 

No. 5.—One acre drilled a little distant from No. 4, one 
bushel and one peck of seed , 50 shocks, 40 bushels to the acre. 

Here we see by the use of the drill alone, (the soil being in 
the same, or perhaps an inferior condition,) the crop was 
creased 7} bushels per acre, and adding the amount saved 
(3 pecks) make 8 bushels and 1 peck to the acre ; and further. 
that the amount of straw to the drilled acre, with a smaller 
quantity of seed sown, increased 12 per cent., and the amount 
of grain on the same acre wasincreased more than 27 per cent. 
_ * *  *  * * *  * The Drill used was 
invented by M. PENNOCK & SONS, of Kennet Square 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. Our own convictions ve 
been sufficiently strong upon the above experimnat to 
cause us to purchasea Drill, or as it should be called, a wheat 
and corn planter, for it plants either equally well, for own 
use, with which we have put in this fall ‘the entire flela of 
wheat, containing about 40 acres. 

Respectfully, CHARLES NOBLE. 
» 10th mo., 1844, 





Lancaster Co., Pa. Aotaning 1846. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certily at we Bane used 
“Pennock’s Patent Seed and Grain Planter,” and take plea- 
sure in stating, that we believe itto he the best machine for 
the purpose intended, that is now in operation; and that we 
can wie Coawense recommend it to the farming community 
as one of the most economical and perfect agricultural 
ments with which we are aoquented. ~ 


Henry Musselinan Martin Herr. 
Abvahess Weaver, “were 


John Weaver, 
John Musselman, Joseph Weaver, 
David Miller, Morgan, 
Daniel Krug, John Greider, 
John Kachel, Benjamin Greider. 


‘This may certify that 1 have hadin use during the spring 
of the present year, one of 8S. & M. Pennock’s Patent Seed 
and Grain Planters, and sowed oxts and planted corn with it, 
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to my entire satisfaction. I believe itto be one of the most 
perfect and useful her a A implements ever invented, and 


shail in fat it exclusively i 8 of sowi 
Sa ay en 


that the mnenine fy ¢.afvet saver Ctnererats zr. 
Selin’s Grove, Union Co., Pu., Jaa 


This is to certify that we have “Pennock’s Seed and 
Grain Planter,” and do state, that wheat sown by it, on 
an inferior quality of land, is much better than that sown 
broadcast. eee ine press secseannnd 1008 and the saving 
of a haifa bushel of per acre, we are convinced tat the 


E 


drilli i the 

= i y wt vospeepee — “ewe 
fy 8. Mylin, edna? 
Martin Herr, Jone belies. 





Lancaster County, Setenien 1846. 
This is to certify, that I have been using beg ennock’s Pat 
ent Seed and Grain Planter,” for three years, and can re- 
commend it to wheat growers as the best article of the kind 


ever introduced. I have had other drills in use but could not 
operate with them to my satisfaction. 1 do certify thut the 
eld of sown with this drill is 50 per cent over the usu- 


al broadcast. And I would not part with my drill for five 
times the amount it cost iff could not get anther. 
B. GROFF. 

In the year 18441 purchased one of Smith’s Drills for the 
sum of ity-five Dollars, which upon trial I found would 
not answer the purpose; and being fully convinced of the ad- 
vantages of driling over the broadcast system, I resolved to 

another that professed to. be an improvement, at the cost of 
This one proved but little better than the first. I then 
bought one of “Pennock’s Patent Seed and Grain Planters,” 
from Kennet Square, Chester County, Pa., for $100, which I 
have used, and believe it to be the hest machine that has been 
introduced. It plants all kinds of grain at any depth required, 
and operates equally well on rough and hilly as on level lan. 
I would not part with it for $200 if 1 could not get another. 
TAS HERR. 
Lancaster Co. Pa. September, 1847. 





Dayton, Montgomery Co., Ohio, 
S. & M. PENNOCK, ” Nov. 47, 1847, 

Gentlemen :— 

Having the last year tested the merits of your Seed and 
Grain Planter, I certify that in addition to the saving of one 
peck of seed peracre, the yield was from three to eight bush- 
els peraere more than that sown broadcast. 

I also find that, by planting with your Muehine the grain is 
much better protected against storms, and not so liable to be 
thrown out and killed by the winter. The experiment was 


so en satisfactory, that this season I have purchased one 
of your Machines, and with it put in 4 entire crop of wheat. 
am yours obediently, CYRUS HULL, Jr. 


This is to certify that we have had and used on our farms for 
two years, ‘‘Pennock’s Patent Seed and Grain Planter,’? 
and feel confident that it is one of the best Machines ever in- 
troduced.—The great advantages it p over other Ma- 
chines are, that it is adupted to all kinds of land, and will sow 
fields of any irregular shape without seeding any part twice over; 
also all kinds of grain, at any depth wished. We also certify 
that the amount of grain raised by drilling over broadcast sow- 
ing, fully paid for our machines the first year, without coun- 
ting the saving of the seed, which was a half bushel to the 


John Shenk, Tobias Herr. 
Lanenster Co., Pa., September, 1847. 
To 8S. & M. PENNOCK : 
This certifics that I had several acres of wheat put in with 
our Drill, in September of 1846.~—Previous to harvesting it. 
Thad one acre carefully measured with chain and compass 
by Jacob Diehl, and several others of the neighborhood. Sev- 
eral persons were present at the time the wheat was cradled, 
and saw that each had its due share. [had it carefully 
put in the barn and threshed separately, and the result 
was five and one eighth bushels in favor of Drilling. 
Yours, truly, PETER DIEHL. 
New Ozford, Adams Co., Pa., Nov. 3), 1847. 
Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. Feb. Sth. 1848. 

{ do hereby certity that I have used one of Pennock’s Pat- 
ent Drills for five years, and have put in from fifty to seventy 
ucres of wheat every year since, and have never failed havi 
agood crop. I think I can safely say, that I have realiz 
from 30 to 50 per cent., or that it has averaged me from $300 
to $400, and even $500 a year, over the usual broadcast seed- 








ing. My land being low, I have lost greatly by the winter 
throwing the roots entirely out, which is wholly obviated by 


drilling. { would pot take for my Drill i€ I ; 
auother of the kind. ata my SOHN Leoutt not ; 


Bast Fallowfield, Chester Co., Pa, 
This is to certify that we have used Peanoek’s 
and Grain Planter, and consider it superior to er 
aceount of its, simplicity and adaptation to alF kinds of 
-y Sve cquanyren 1), all kinds of seed, depth wished 
¢t sows we at an 
Many of those machines have paid over 100 pet clat the fins 
yea. 


Being convinced of the advantages of this machine over 
othere, we have purchased the patent right for nine counties 


in eastern Pennsylvania. 
GEORGE W, LEE & CO, 


Shirley, Va. November 1849, 

Tart GE aren tae 

t your Dri most complete 
ving machine | ever saw; it does the work of te barrows, 
twelve horses, and five good men, (one of them a good Seed. 
man,) with only three horses and two smart boys. [ am de- 
termined to have two Drilis by next season if possible. © ~~ 

Most Respectfully, Yours, &c., HILL CARTER,’ 

Mr. Carter informs us since harvesting his wheat cropthip, 
season, the only objection he has to the result of his ' 
ments with our seed plunter, is, that itmade him @ heaviep 
harvest; “his drilled wheat wes much larger,” and he 
ly orders a machine timely for this fall’s seeding, and says 
would not be without one on any considcration. 

edsville, Mifflin Co. Pa, July 21, 1848. 

Messrs, 8. & M. PENNOCK;— 

Gentlemen:—I have this day threshed@ and measured the 
wheat grown on one acre of land, one half of which was 
drilled in with one of your machines; the ether half was sowa 
broadcast and harrowed in in the usual manner. The 
is as follows:—The half acre drilled, one and a fourth 
of seed per acre, 13 shocks meusured 12 bushels and 2 q 
The Imlf acre broadeast, one and three feurth bushels secd 

er acre, 8 shocks measured 7 bushels, 18 quarts. The 
ty of ground was exactly the same, and treated alike in 
ry particular, previous to seeding. Difference on the 
acre in favour of the drill, 44 bushels. Add one fourth 
saved im seed, makes 4 and three fourths bush. more than 
the broadcast seeding. 
Yours truly, &c. ABNER THOMPSON, 

We the undersigned, were present, saw the grain measured, 
cut the grain, and assisted in threshing the same, and do here. 
by testify to the correctness of Mr. 'Thompson’s statements. * 

James > William Steely : 
D. C. Miller. Alexander Reed, 
H. G. Morris, George Ashby, 

The above machines are manufactured and kept 
on hand at Waterford, Loudon County, and Millcreek, Berk- 
pe Virginia, where orders will be thamkfully received, 
and also 


S.'& M. PENNOCK & CO. 


Kennet Square, Chester Co. Pa, 
WHEAT DRILLED IN. 


re 


Aug. 1. 3. 
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He aee will oder for sale, without coteree, at publis ane- 
‘ecri I for out ri e, at ic auc- 
on Teas tee 2 = oe oe — ” o’clock, 

. ms oa the farm ot J. F. Sheafe +5 at New Hamburg, 
Fe thaes Co., New York, about 35 head of Shorthorn cattle, 
‘cows, heifers, and cilves. 

‘was méstly bred by Mr. Sheafe, and I do not 
pesitate to say, that I think itone of the very best in the Uni- 
ted States; and I have seen and particularly examined aear- 
alefthem. Greatuttention was paid in the commencement 
this herd, to the milking properties of the animals form 
:; and this togetber with fine points and growth 
Masaiution, have been steadily kept in view in its bree 
There'is but one cow in the herd which gives less than 

per day, in the best of the milking season, while one 

bas given over 29 quarts per day and made 15 Ibs. 3oz. of but- 

per week, and two others have given respectively, 31 and 

Bien per day. Their coloris of the most fashionable 

desirable ki red-and-white and a rich strawberry 

one white cow in the lot. They are of size 

and fine style, and all in calf to the superb imported bull Exe- 
Who will also be offered for sale at the same time. 

“Pedigree of Exeter.—Exeter is of the Princesstribe of Short- 

horatwas calved in June 1848, and bred by Mr. John Ste- 

phensom, of Wolviston, Durham, England. He was got by Na- 

» )—out of Jessamine, by Commodore (3.452)— 

Belvidere, (1,706)—Jessey, by Belvidere, (1,706,)— 

Chery Waterloo, (2,816,) &c. See English Herd Book, 

+, for the full pedigree. 

r was selected for Mr. Sheafe, dy a first rate of 

Shorthorn , stock, and was considered one of the very best bulls 

England. Qaite a high price was paid for him; and it is 

believed that his superior, it even his equal, has never before 


a= 


i ed into this county. He carries an enormous |: 
wehet or his ag 


and his style, handling, and quality are of 
the finest kind. His color is mostly a beautiful yellow-red, 
whieh is.a bright-red with a-fine golden or saffron undertinge, 
jing ftom a rich yellow skin. He is the only bull of t 
desirable red, everimported into America. Calves 
got by him, out of this herd of cows, wiil fetch a high price the 
they are dropped. 

. enson, the breeder of Exeter, now stands at the 
head of his class in England, und his stock is of the highest re- 
pote. Itis entirely of the Princess tribe, and traces its i- 
grees Without any afloy or Galloway blood, back to pure Short- 
pes Wl upwards of two hundred years; a matter of no small 

ration to those who wish a superior fresh cross. 
Catalogues of the above stock, with pedigrees in fall, are 
now ready for distribution. 
Southdown p.—A choice flock of this superior breed of 
mutton sheep wilf be sold on the same day as above. 
olk Swine.—One boar and several breeding sows and 
of this fine breed of swine. 

‘orking Oxen.—A handsome pair of red working oxen. 

jet & A. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st., New York. 


North Western Agricultural Repository. 
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No. 97 NORTH PACA STREET, BALTIMORE. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

AMBLETON & DIDIER respectfully inform their 

friends and the public generally that they have opened 
a warehouse fronting on the two streets of 57 CHEAPSIDE 
and 57 CALVERT STREET, a tew doors North of Pratt 
street, for the sale of their Agricultural Implements, where 
they will keep conrtantly on hand an extensive stock of 
Ploughe, Harrows, Wheat Fans, Threshing Machines, Corn 
Shellers, and every other article wanted by the far in- 
terests. 

They will continue their present Manufacturing Establish- 
ment atthe ‘Northwestern Repository,” 97 N. street, 
near Franklin street, for the accommodation of their western 
custom, where will be found the same extensive assort- 
ment of Agricultural Implements as heretofore. 

They solicit the attention of Agriculturists, as it may suit 





PRACTICE & THEORY. 
Y a SUBSCRIBER — a ecto a nage 0 know- 
| ledge of the application of Machinery for Agricultural 
al spe is therefore enabled to offer his fellow farmers, 
HING MACHINES of various sizes,constructed and 
built at his own shops, which are unequalled for mechanical 
iple, durability and cheapness. I am desirous that my 
ines should go at once into farmers’ hands at the cheap- 
ossible rates, request. therefore to know the amount of 
way wanted per day and the machine and price will be made 
emit. Machines delivered in Baltimore, or on the Balt. & 
‘Rail-road. Address, JAS. C. ATLEE. 
4t New Windsor, Carroll Co. Md. 


THRESHING MACHINES. 
E would call the attention of Farmers to our stock ot 
‘¥Y ‘Threshing Machines now on hand, and to which we 
mepiy making new additions, among which are to be found 
h ing Machine of late construction which we warrant 
if not superior to any in use. It will thresh faster. than 
other machine requiring the same amount of Power, 
it. does away with many of the objections heretofore 
against this most useful of all Agricultural Implements; 
choking, cracking the grain, and the great liability to 
out of order, whilst its construction ensures strength 
and safety from any accident in case of the breaking of teeth, 


Also Cope’s wrought Iron Thresher, being composed sole- 
ly of wrought metal, both concave and cylinder. ‘The cylin- 
der is constructed of wrought iron bars, having the teeth riv- 
ttted fast; these bars ure bound fast to four round plates equal- 

distant from each other, with wrought iron in sucha 

er that it would be impossible to remove bars with 

that t come in contact with them whilst 

and is so open that siones.or any obstructions acci- 

dentally falling in are permitied to pass without injury tothe 
machine. jyl HAMBLETON & DIDIER. 








their conveni to call at either of thelr establishments, as 
their workmanship and priccs will be’found to compare with 


any in the city. 
HAMBLETON & DIDIER. 


Augl 
HORSE POWERS. — 
A§ the season is fast approaching, when this great labor 
saving machine, will be called into general use, we deem 
it but justice to ourselves to say to the farming community, that 
we have now on hand, and are still manufacturing a machine 
superior in both its scientific and par mpoes -esage ayy to 
ever heretofore offered to the public ; it consists of a LEV 
POWER, the gearing of which is of the most simple and du- 
rable character, and we have no hesitancy in saying that it is 
capable of doing more work with less power than any similar 
machine now in use; whilst its combination is of such a 
character, that it is almost an impossibility to put it out of or- 
der. By using the best materials and moderate prices, we 
hope to merit a share of the public eS , with « continua- 
tion of the favors extended by our former friends, 
HAMBLETON & DID 
Successors to Maxfield, Mott § Co. 
jy No. 17 North Paca Street, Baltimore. 


NEW OXFORDSHIRE LONG WOOLBD 
BUCKS FOR SALE. 
Te Subscriber has about 40 LONG WOOLED BUCKS, 
which he will dispose of at any time when called for.— 
This flock (which bas been bred from some of the best ever 
imported,) is so well known they need no further description 
than to say, they continue to yield their very heavy Socom, 
lt fatted, wi 





from 9 to 16 Ibs. of washed wool, and when ful 

weigh upwards of 300 Ibs. alive. This breed of sheep are re- 
markably healthy and very prolific, and make a very profitable 
cross with the various breeds of this —o the 
weight of wool and mutton. The pnce will from $60 to 
$75 for Bucks, and from $25 to $30 for Ewes, according to the 


quality of the sheep. Gentlemen are invited to call and exam- 


ine for themselves, or communicate by mail. Direct to Dela- 
ware City, Del. 


jy 14 CLAYTON B. REYBOLD. 
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TONS PERUVIAN GUANO, —GOVERN- 
MENT IMPORTATION.—The subscriber has 


just received per. ue << » direct from the Chin- 
cha Islands; tons Peruvian Guano, which he 
offers upon “terms in lots: to Foyt pe The 
quality of is ; 4 1 put up in hea- 
vy oznabutgs bags, made of the best materials, and marked by 
the Baltimore > - 

“| mported by Samuel K. , Baltimore 1850.” 


Owing to the scarcity of this ertainty of 

later antvale, Guniete wishing v0 coy atures, will do 

well to make their engagements d ye 
National Agricultural Warehouse, Washington City. 


Aug 1—2t 
GUANO. 
Sains ca tapurior qaalng--tor date a 106s vo enh par 
r quality—for in suit pur- 
by hae 7 ROBINSON, 
No. 4 Hollingsworth street, near Pratt St. wharf. 


Aug. 1. tf. Baltimore. 
H of CORN & COB CRUSHERS Pe . 

. ‘Por- 
iable GRIST M and MILL WORK, all warranted, and 
at the lowest prices, manufactured and for sale by 


MARRAY & CLARK, 
Leg <m and Machinists. No. 21 York street, near Light 
timore. 


street, 
We refer to former advertisements in the “Farmer” for the 





POUDRETTE. ; 
bg th ipl FROM THE LODI FAC. 
TORY, constantly for sale, at 2g by the’sing 


bbl., and 5 or more bbls., at fij per abla by ve : 


No. 78 South street, Bowly’s Wharf. Augl 2* 


” TURNIP SEED—NEW CROP. 
UST received from the Clairmont Seed Farm, 
raised under our inspection, 600 Ibs. White 
Flat Turnip Seed; 450 lbs. Red Top ditto. ditto. 
Also, 250 lbs. Dale’s Hybrid Turnip All the 
above are particular fine quality. The former are 
best for table use, and the Hybrid for either stock 
or table. R. SINCLAIR, Jn. & Co., 
Aug 1—lIt 62 Light street. 
bf nn ein the undersigned, a situation as Over. 
looker upon a farm. He has had the advan’ ofa 
regular course of instruction in the agricultural school at E+ 
dena. B. BURGHATTER, 
jylt Care of Henry Trommer, 8th st., Washington, D.C, 


by age CROSSES.—For sale, two Heifers, 15 
to 18 months old, got by a very fine Connecticut 
Devon Bull, from good common breed Cows from 
Chester Co., Pa. They will be put, about Ist Oct., 














names of farmers, planters and others, who have purch 
our implements and machincry, and who have borne testimo- 
ny as (o their value. Aug. 1. tf, 


HEAT AND CORN WANTED at the Canal Mills, 
Georgetown, D. C.—The subscribers having purchased 
the Mills owned by the late Thomas J. Davis, will be prepared 
to purchase wheat and corn on or before Ist of a next. 
WM. M. BOYCE, 
VINCENT TAYLOR, 
WM. D. BEALL. 
augl|—lt* 





Georgetown, D. C., July 19, 1850. 


DEVON BULL ECLIPSE FOR SALE. 

4 ie splendid Bull was maperees by Geo. Patterson, Esq. 
F and recently owned by Col. Horace Capron, and is be- 
lieved to be one of the best, if not the very best Devon Bulls 
ever brought to this country. He took the first prize for Dev- 
ons at the Fair of the Maryland State Agricultural Society in 
1848, and could not of course come in competition at the next 
Fair, for the same class of animals. He is extremely gentle, 
in good order, and will be sold deliverable in Baltimore, or at 
Havre de Grace, Md., for $160. Apply at the office of the 
“Farmer,” to Sam’. Sanps. jylt 


A Valuable and highly Intproved James 
River Estate, For Sale. 
Fane, since the successful and free use of lime and 

marl, that my pees force will be inadequate to my large 
and improved arable surface, I offer for sale privately, that 
desirable and productive Farm, well known as the “ Rowe,’? 
situated on the North side of James River, in the county of 
Charles City, Virginia, immediately west of. and adjoining 
Sandy Point, and nearly opposite *‘ Lower Brandon,”’ being 
70 miles from Richmond and Norfolk, and 35 from Peters- 
burg. The “ Rowe’ contains seven hundred (700) acres, be- 
gine nearly in a square, fronting about one mile on the river, 
and could be eligibly divided into two farms. Five hundred 
and twenty acres are open in a high state of cultivation—have 
been three times abun antly limed, and now all well set in 
clover. One hundred and crghty acres are uncleared, and in 
wood and timber. The buildings are all good, consisting of a 
two story wooden dwelling house, with seven rooms, exclusive 
of cellars, a kitchen, duiry, smoke house, servant’s house, and 
a large barn, with a stationary horse power and sheller at- 
tached. The present improved condition and intrinsic value 
of the “ Rowe,” to be appreciated, ought to be personally and 
inspected, by such as desire to own real estate in a 
region of Ame menee highly favored. If desired, I would add 
any additi quantity of heavily timbered land on the tract 
ining. not over acres. Lime can be bought in any 
quantities at the farm for 6% cents per bushel, and marl 
ds in the counties adjoining. 
This farm: is not only = and cheaply accessible to the 
best Virginia grain markets, but also to all others, foreign and 


domestic. 

TERMS:—One-fourth cash, the remainder in five equal 
annual interest-bearing instalments, with interest upon the 
whole payable annually, and all satisfactorily secured. Pos- 
session after first of August. All letters, post paid, will be 











to a thorough-bred Devon Bull of Mr. Patterson’s 
stock. Also, a Heifer Calf, 4 months old, got by 
Mr. George Bright’s English Devon Bull, from a very 
fine large red Cow, a superior milker. Price for 
the oldest Heifers, $32 each, and for the Calf, {* 
Apply at this office. Aug 1—lt 
HITE BLUE STEM WHEAT—A very fine 
lot of this favorite Wheat, raised near this 
city, well cleaned for seed, free from all impurities, 
for sale in lots to suit, at $1.50 per bushel—sacks, if 
required, 25c. Apply toS. SANDS, Farmer Office. 
Aug l—It 
10 DOZEN HAND & HORSE RAKES, for sale 
by E. WHITMAN, Jr. 


A ___ 


CHAPPELL’S FERTILIZER. 
EMOVAL.—Early in July, the undersi 
will remove his office from the corner of Han 








over and Lombard sts., to one of the Stores over the 


Howard Buildings in Lombard st. a few doors below 
my present office. Of this Removal, my friends will 
please take notice. jy 1 P. S. CHAPPELL. 


SOUTH DOWN RAMS. 
he subscriber has for sale, deliverable on the first of Au- 





gust, Ten South Down Ram Lambs of the purest and. 


highest bred stock in the country, having been carefully bred 
from original importations and from premium an 











Price twenty five dollars each Address 
je13t WILLIAM B. DOBBIN, Baltimore. 
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